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FRIENDS IMMORTAL. 
BY LUCY LARCOM. 


I do not dread the mystery hid behind 
The cloud of death. 
If strange horizons beckon on the mind 
Through stifled ways, or freedom unconfined, 
Istill shall breathe God’s breath. 


Out of His own life gave He life to me; 
This will He keep. 

If more or less of blindness fall on me, 

The Eye by which my steps shall guided be 
Nor dimness knows, nor sleep. 


Yet when I think of these, the human friends 
That make earth bome, 

I fear lest, when the path familiar ends, 

And each soul to a separate magnet tends, 
In loneliness I roam. 


And Heaven were but a beauteous wilderness, 
Dear voices lost; 

Faded the glance that clung like a caress; 

A scentless glow for bloom and tenderness 
That sweetened earth’s bleak coast. 


If human love be no immortal want, 
Then let us pray 
Here on the shores of Time, where light is 
scant, 
But where warm hearts may mutual shelter 
grant, 
That He permit our stay. 
Hereafter, here, must every spirit choose 
His way and end. 
For larger hopes the narrower good refuse ; 
Yet for what gain could man afford to lose 
The treasure of a friend ? 


In human hearts the love of God I read; 

By them spell out His name. 
His Life, revealed in lives, grows clean indeed. 
The ministry of friendship is a need 
In earth and Heaven the same. 
—Independent. 





THE LATER LOVE. 


Ah, sweet is love’s first dream! 

He over whom it hovers 

Knows his first bliss, for truly we 
First know ourselves when lovers. 
Then all the world breaks into bloom, 
The air breaks into singing, 

And all the tree-spires, mad with joy, 
Set little bells a-ringing. 


The sunset clouds clap hands, 

And trail their purple banners, 

And all the little flowers lift up 

Their faces, like hosannas. 

There’s nought but glimmer and grace, 
There’s only gladness and glory, 

Only the sweets of earth and heaven, 
Are mingled in the story. 


But there comes a later love, 

When the heart has grown older, 
When the dreams less golden are, 
And the blood is calmer and colder. 
When the earth, with jubilant joy, 
No longer breaks into singing, 

And when, aloft in the trees, 
Sadder bells than of old are ringing. 





When the sea of life’s dull care 

Has whelmed us in its surges, 

And over many hopes and joys 

Our hearts have chanted dirges; 

When much of the glimmer, and grace, 
The glory, and gladness, are banished, 
And life’s most sweet enchantment 
Forevermore has vanished. 


Then there comes another dream, 

A love which is sadder but stronger, 
Which moves us not as of old, 

But moves us deeper and longer. 
Which touches us down to the depths 
Of our beiug, and not our seeming, 
And makes us feel that life and death 
Hang now upon our dreaming. 


A love which holds the mind, 

And the soul, as well as the senses, 
Which rises up, like an armed man, 
And carries our defenses— 

A love, which will bide all waiting, 
And all other ties will sever, 

A love which once enthralling, 
Enthralls forever and ever. 


Ah! this is the true love dream, 

When the heart has ripened with living. 

Then we give away our hearts, 

When they’ve grown worth the giving; 

And sweet, but sad, is the smile 

Which we give to the April posies, 

When, dewy with all delight, 

We stand amid June and its roses. 
HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 

CoLumBus, WIs. 


SIXTY-DAY PREDICTIONS. 


It is to be greatly regretted that women 
should take Mr. Seward for their model, and 
be constantly predicting that in sixty days, or 
months, or years, they will have got their 
rights. To bluster and threaten, and claim 
that if the tyrant man does not succumb within 
twelve months from date, women will secede 
and set up for themselves, this does no more 
good than Mr. Train’s speeches, but may pos- 
siblydonomore harm. But to undertake “the 
grandest reform yet launched upon the cen- 
tury,” as Phillips called it—and to assume, 
when we are just beginning to get the ear of 
the country, that we have conquered its heart 
and brain and will, and may proceed to portion 
out the spoils—this seems to me positively in- 
jurious, It substitutes a few spasmodic shrieks 
and threats for a steady labor that may have 
to last our lifetime. We have lately subdued 
in five years a great rebellion, that might have 
been conquered in half that time had we not 
supposed, at the beginning, that it could be 
put down in no time at all. Do not let us re- 
peat that experiment. Let us rather recog- 
nize honestly, with Mr. Lincoln, that “it’s a 
big job,” and keep at work upon it as such. 

Two things seem to me especially over- 
looked among us, as they were apt to be over- 
looked in the war of the Rebellion—the per- 
centage of desertion among ourselves, and the 
stubbornness with which our enemy prolongs 
resistance at the last moment. Take the last 
first. 

1. We do not appreciate the resistance that 
we are yet to encounter. As yet we hear 
chiefly from our friends; they hold meetings, 
they petition ; the other side do not. But the 
trouble is, that the others do not need these 
things; they have possession, they are en- 
trenched in prejudice—they are like the rebel 
forces in the war, who merely had to hold 
their ground and leave the hard work to us. 
After we had lavished half our force in attack- 
ing some fort, suddenly its walls swarmed with 
fresh men, who had been lying still inside. It 
will be the same with this movement. Be- 
neath all this apparent progress, there is an 
immense, inert, solid force against us, in the 
church and the State, that will show itself at 
the last, and vote us down again and again. 
There are hundreds of thousands of the peo- 
ple who have scarcely noticed our movement 
as yet, but who will wake up to oppose it, in 
solid body, when we are within sight of any- 
thing like success. No doubt we may steal a 
march upon these people occasionally, in out- 
of-the-way places, as Wyoming. Such suc- 
cesses do not count for much. The contest 
in the more settled communities means war, 
and not bush-fighting. And such a war as 
we have undertaken is not 4 sixty-days affair; 
we shall conquer, but it is a big job. 

2. And again, we must take into account, 
as in all warfare, the constant depletion of our 
ranks by disease and desertion. Many a com- 
mander in our Union army, having laid all his 
plans for a great enterprise, discovered with 
dismay, some morning, that his large force 
existed only on paper, but was so cut down by 
casualties and absence without leave that the 
“present for duty’’ were, after all, too few. 
We must remember it here. I am constantly 
hearing of new converts to the Woman Suf- 
frage movement, but I also hear too often of 


| former converts who are now lukewarm or op- 
| ponents. I know women who have signed 
| our petitions, and who would now eagerly 
sign petitions on the other side. I know wo- 
men whose zeal las steadily died out from the 
| day they subscribed to a Woman Suffrage 
| newspaper. In some cases, doubtless, those 
| women were too hasty or impulsive, or the 
| world proved too strong for them. But in 
| more cases the reiiction was based upon the 
course of the agitators themselves; their un- 
| scrupulousness, or exaggerations, or tricks, or 
| quarrels. A sensational course may make 
| more new converts, but a steadfast, truthful, 
self-respecting course retains a bettér hold 
upon the old ones. “Brag is a good dog, but 
Holdfast is a better.’ A series of short-lived 
organizations, each disappearing in the other 
like a dissolving view—a series of command- 
ers, each arresting and deposing his predeces- 
sor, as in Paris—these methods may attract 
attention, but they will not bold allegiance. 
We need statesmanship, not a mere change of 
charlatans. Emerson says: “I like not this 
French celerity ; a new church and State once 
a week.’”’ And above all, in a movement 
whose stock in trade is so largely made up of 
denunciations of existing institutions, we can- 
not afford to make the denunciations even less 
dignified or consistent than the abuses. 

Our strength thus far has been in the weak 
logic of our opponents. But men do not 
adopt a change merely because there is noth- 
ing to be said against it; there must be good 
reasons for it. Those reasons will be mainly 
determined, at last, by the instincts and pref- 
erences of sersible and high-minded women. 
It is useless to overlook the fact that the over- 
whelming majority, even of such women, are 
still indifferent or opposed. It is harder to 
reach them than to reach men, but they must 
be reached. There is no other way to make 
substantial progress. Mere denunciation,and 
ridicule, and childish threats, will never do it, 
I have no doubt that a time will come when 
women will vote, equally with men, in all the 
States of this Union, But it is certain that it 
will not be done in sixty days, and I should be 
glad to have some sure guarantee that it will 
be done in sixty yoars. Facts are abundant, 
so are arguments; the want is of something 
less easy to supply. Reason as we may, the 
community will predict the results of our agi- 
tation from its tone; and everything that 
lowers the tone will perceptibly postpone the 
results, T. W. H. 





WHAT THE AGE DEMANDS OF WOMEN. 


Better conditions for women is the demand 
of the age, but are women to fold their hands 
and wait for these better conditions? Must 
men declare their equality of rights while they 
sit passive? Can they do nothing for them- 
selves or for humanity till all old wrongs are 
righted? I refernot to the few who are en- 
gaged in the work of reform, but to the great 
mass of women wiiose character gives tone to 
society and who by the very fact of numbers 
hold the keys of power. 

It is for the mass of women to learn that 
we have in this world what we can command; 
no more. God himself cannot give us more. 
It will be anera in the history of woman when 
she learns this truth and aspires to the best 
gifts. When she will no longer be satisfied 
with any shams or make-believes whatever, 
when dress, fashion, frivolity, shall be weighed 
in the balance against woman’s worth and 
found to be altogether wanting. When she 
shall learn that though a queen in her own 
right, she is uncrowned and dowerless, and 
must forever remain so, unless she is brave 
enough to claim her birthright and defend her 
crown. 

Not till she is true to herself will the forces 
of the world help her to hold her own. The 
wealth, influence, position, that I covet are 
mine when I have grown rich enough in per- 
sonal gifts to pay their price. The love thatI 
cannot command is not mine, let me not dis- 
turb myself about it, nor attempt to filch it 
from the rightful owner. A heart that I sup- 
posed mine has drifted from me and is gone. 
What then? Shall I go in pursuit? Shall 1 
forcibly recapture the truant, and transfixing 
it with the barb of my selfish affection pin, it to 
the wall of my bedchamber? God forbid! 
Rather let me leave all doors and windows 
open, intent only upon living so nobly that 
the best cannot fail of being drawn to me by 
an irresistible attraction. 

We have too much weak complaining, too 
little brave doing; too much petty jealousy and 
unworthy rivalry, too little magnanimity and 
large-hearted helpfulness. Our best possessions 
are what we bestow, and we can fully enjoy 
only what we have first grown strong enough 
to do without. The child thinks his small 
store of coppers should furnish him unlimited 
delight. Weare like him. We stand at the 





counter of the world demanding all its mate- 





rial goods, and in addition love, loyalty, rever- 
ence, and we offer in exchange the base metal 
of exaction, weakness, jealousy and self-love. 
What marvel that we are denied ? 

No wiser thing was said by the ancients than 
that “the gods sell all things but at a fair 


price.” If we would have the best we must pay | 


royally. It is affluence of nature that I most 
covet for women. We should aim at munifi- 
cence in giving, asking nothing in return. 
Intent upon enriching every life that touches 
our own, we should leave below us the small 
traffic of social intercourse, the giving of so 
much for so much value received; the count- 
ing of coppers, and ringing of half-pence on the 
counter of social exchange. 

How much we love, not how much we are 
loved, is the important question. How much 
kindness, courtesy and happiness it is in our 
power to bestow, not how much we have a 
right to expect. The less we think of what is 
due to us the better. Here as everywhere we 
are protected by universal laws; cause and ef- 
fect fight for us, and in the end, even-handed 
justice is done to all. 

What we can afford, is the perpetually recur- 
ring question, and it rests with ourselves 
whether to be mendicants or queens. If we 
are content to sit by the wayside begging, nei- 
ther gods nor men will interpose in our behalf. 
While I appeal to men to remove the political 
disabilities of women I am much more solici- 
tous about the attitude of women themselves. 
I believe that the remedy of our wrongs is in 
our own hands, and that if we fail of securing 
every right that is our due, it will be because 
we fail of being true to ourselves. That men 
are opposed to the political equality of women, 
is owing mainly to the fact that women them- 
selves are indifferent to it. 

That men consider women incapable of 
large interests, is because they see them con- 
tent to be dependent, and apparently satisfied 
with aimless and frivolous lives. I believe it 
possible for women to live so nobly that all 
thinking men will be not only willing but anx- 
ious to share with them every interest and re- 
sponsibility. 

What the world shall become depends far 
more upon woman than upon mar; but the 
first step and an indispensable one is that she 
herself become. That she have lofty ideals, 
true aspirations, and a steadfast reliance on the 
Divine Mind. She should feel that in all the 
universe is nothing of more importance than 
herself; nothing dearer to the heart of God; 
no instrument more indispensable to the 
world’s redemption. 

She must consecrate herself to her work, 
embodying in it her highest convictions of the 
truth; she must accept bravely her baptism of 
sorrow, knowing that it is also her insignia of 
nobility. She must reverence herself on ac- 
count of her mission, and her mission on ac- 
count of its value to the world. 

She cannot afford to entertain prejudices, or 
resent injuries. The current of her life must 
be too deep and strong to circle in eddies of 
self-seeking and mere personal ambition. She 
must not harbor enmities, for they are like 
rust, eating away the soul’s brightness and de- 
stroying its powers. She must not be trivial, 
for her destiny is too high, nor harshly censo- 
rious, for magnanimity is the attribute of no- 
ble souls, nor weakly self-indulgent, for a 
world is waiting for her ministration. 

In a word, the womanhood which the age 
demands should embody all the best attributes 
of humanity—tenderness without weakness; 
trust without credulity; modesty without 
prudery; dignity without haughtiness; self- 
respect without conceit; confidence without 
boldness; courage without coarseness; good- 
ness without pietism; and reverent worship 
without superstition. Its inspiration should 
be the Divine Love and its ministry should 
embrace the world. CELIA BURLEIGH. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


A woman, Mrs. Hurd, is Custom House of- 
ficer at Port Townsend, Victoria. 

One thousand and twenty-eight young wo- 
men attended the meetings of the Midnight 
Mission in London last year. 

A ladies’ life insurance company is being 
formed in London. One provision is that all 
employees are to be women. 

Two American ladies and a gentleman re- 
cently made the overland trip on sledges from 
the Ochotsk Sea across Siberia to St. Peters- 
burg, a distance of 7000 miles. 

Miss Frances Willard, president of the fe- 
male cullege, Evanston, Illinois, thinks the 
true idea of woman’s education will include 
croquet and calculus, tatting and Telemachus, 
Homer and home. 

On the 27th of April, 1866, in the House of 
Commons, the Hon. Benjamin Disraeli gave 
utterance to the following: “I have always 


been of opinion that if there is to be universal 
suffrage, women have as much right to vote 
as en; and more than that, a woman having 
property ought now to vote in a country in 
| Which she may: hold manorial courts and 
| sometimes act as church-warden,”’ 


Miss Viola R. Crowe, a recent graduate of, 
| Vassar College, has become associate editor of 
| the Hudson (Wis.) Demoer.'. She has writ- 

ten much for Harper's Monti! and other pe- 

riodicals. 

Sixteen of the twenty-seven women of Red- 
field, Ohio, who utterly annihilated the grog 
shops of that place four years ago, celebrated 
the anniversary a few days ago by a grand re- 
union, banquet and tea-party. 


Marion Evans (George Elliot) is mentioned 
by a London correspondent as one of the 
most interesting and captivating of English 
women, entirely free from dogmatism, egotism 
or pretension of any kind. 


Alice Cary’s Sunday evening gatherings, de- 
voted to agreeable conversation among cul- 
tured people, have been imitated by Mrs. You- 
mans, wife of the great chemist, and by Mrs. 
Fields, wife of the editor of the New York 
Evangelis:. 

It is said that Queen Victoria intends to re- 
side for a few weeks every year on her newly 
purchased Irish estate in the county Kildare, 
with the hope of diminishing, if possible, the 
hatred of the Saxon so long and so offensively 
displayed by her Fenian subjects. 

The Baptists in the State of Missouri have 
eight colleges under their control, three of 
them being for ladies, The wealthiest of these 
institutions is William Jewell College, the to- 
tal assets of which exceed $200,000. Itis now 
proposed to establish a college for ladies, of a 
higher grade than any other female ccllege in 
the State. 


Mrs. Fawcett, the young wife of the distin- 
guished Professor of Political Economy at 
Cambridge, and M. P. for Brighton, is creating 
great enthusiasm on her lecture-tour through- 
out England. She is beautiful, and possesses 
a voice so sweet that it can find its way be- 
neath the “iron-clad diaphragm of a conser@a- 
tive.” She has studied law, and knows law. 

The most notable incident of Father Tay- 
lor’s funeral was an old woman, with her poor, 
soiled dress, and her basket of oranges and ap- 
ples on her arm, walking up the aisle in the 
midst of the services, looking into his face and 
going out, paying no attention to the audi- 
ence or tlie exercises. It was, says a cotem- 
porary, such a gem of independence and char- 
acterization that it seemed as if Father Tay- 
lor would almost himself rise and commend it. 

Mrs. Dr. Edward Vanderpoel, who during 
the late war supported and sustained the re- 
lief fund of the Ladies’ Home for Sick and 
Wounded Soldiers, and is called the Florence 
Nightingale of New York, is dead. She was 
especially distinguished and recognized by 
President Lincoln, who presented to her per- 
sonally a beautiful certificate for four and a 
half years’ gratuitous labor in rendering the 
above service, signed by himself, Edwin M. 
Stanton, and Surgeon-General J. V. Barnes. 

Miss Harriet Hosmer is as successful as ever 
at Rome, and made much of by those who 
like clever people. Notwithstanding her pro- 
fessional chiselings and her love for horses, 
she is neither masculine in mind nor in per- 
sonal appearance. She is young and attrac- 
tive. Her fair hair, bright eyes, expressive 
face, and graceful figure, would make her no- 
ticeable as a charming woman in any society. 
She is full of fun and witty sallies, frank and 
pleasant in her manners, looks so well, con- 
verses so well, and dresses so well, that she 
wins the good opinion of everybody. 

Mrs. Laura Parsons has sued the city of 
Cleveland, Ohio, for $133.33, this being one- 
third of the money collected in fines imposed 
upon gamblers against whom she had given in- 
formation. Late one night last October she 
informed the police of the city that her hus- 
band was then at a certain gambling-house, 
and that he had lost $1400 there within ten 
days. The police made a descent the next 
night and arrested all present, and the city 
authorities now dispute her claim, on the 
ground that the police were aware of the ex- 
istence of this gambling-house, and that they 
could have made all the arrests at any time, 
without any information from her. 








THE BEST WE CAN. 

Whatever men may do or say, 

Be this our “motto” day by day: 
When for the future we would plan, 

We'll strive to do “the best we can;’’ 
Teach those of young and tender years, 

If they'd be saved from anxious fears, 
And each would be a useful man, 

Each one should do “‘the best he can;” 
Teach them when they may need new Clothes, 

The place to buy is Gzo. Fenno’s, 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat, and Shoes complete, 

Corner of Beach and Washington sureet. 
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THE HAREM IDEA.---No. 3. 





The harem idea has determined the form 
and character of fashionable dress for women. 
In other words, the prevailing fashions for the 
attire of women have been in all ages, and 
are now, devised for the special purpose of 
making them acceptable panders to the pas 
sions of men. I do not say that ali fashion- 
able dress-makers have this consciously in 
view. Probably none in this country have. 
What they are conscious of is that woman 
wants to be, needs to be, must be, “attractive” 


to man, and that they are trying by their cos- | 


tumery to make her so, while the thought has 
never once shadowed their minds, probably, 
that their only idea of “attractive” is as an 
ornamented, female, human animal! Yet 
such is the fact. All the idea that has ever 


been embodied in a really fashionable dress , 
for full-dress occasions, as balls and soirees, is , 


that which I have named; with possibly a 
very few exceptions, in which the antagonistic 
influence of Cbristianity has produced a mod- 
ification. 
rem, and his wives appear in his presence ar- 
rayed in costly garments arranged to gratify 
the gaze of their one lord; but our beautiful 
Saxon women appear in one of our modern 
public harems, the salon where a fashionable 
party is in progress, arrayed to gratify the gaze 
of many lords, instead of one. Let me not be 
misunderstood. I know that our wives, and 
sisters, and mothers, are insmeasurably supe- 
rior to Oriental women in every regard. I 
know there are tens of thousands of homes 
where heavenly purity reigns an angel queen, 
and that this is true even in the case of those 
who are slaves to fashion. Le it remembered, 
I am rot speaking of persons, but of a system 
of dress, and the idea which it embodies; and 
such women dress as Pagans because, in “the 
irrepressible conflict’? between Christianity 
and Paganism, which is now going on in our 
midst, although Christianity has power enough 
to keep them pure in person, it has not ac- 
quired sufficient mastery to free them from 
the bondage of Paganism in fashion of dress. 
To sum up the state of the case in a phrase, 
then, fashion has been and is haremism in 
dress. 

I will now adduce a few facts to prove this, 


An Oriental enters his private ha-— 





‘trails are so long that, whenever they turn 


round, they are obliged to use their hands to | 


push them out of the way. I read the mean- 
ing of these peculiarities of their dress thus: 

The compressed vital organs and the en- 
cumbered feet mean that women are depend- 
ent and helpless; while the nudity of the 
arms and bust signifies a slavery to man’s 
passions. 
becomes a@ citizen, and man’s equal, she will 
compress her lungs, fetter her legs, or appeal 
to his passion by any inunodest exposure of her 
person. ... Many a modest woman appears 
ata party with her arms nude, and so much 
of her chest exposed that you can see nearly 
half of the mammal giand. Many a modest 
mother permits her daughters to make this 
model artist exhibition of themselves. One 
beautiful woman said, in answer to my com- 
plaints, ‘You shouldn't look.’ ‘But,’ I re- 


way, on purpose to give us a chance to look ?” 


She was greatly Shocked at my way of put- | 


ting it. 


men in the most public places belongs not to 
the highest type of Christian civilization, but 
to those dark ages when women sought noth- 
ing higher than the gratification of the pas- 


sions of man, and were content to be mere | 


| slaves and toys.” ‘ 


the Doctor's wife and sister in saying, “These 


statements are just and true, and greatly need | ; 
| to be uttered; but I think you ought to say | OWN image, in the image of God created he 


| very plainly, that a great many pure-minded 
| women dress with low neck and short sleeves, 
' without an impure thought, and simply be- 
| because it is the fashion.” 

| Undoubtedly, and hence I say again, it is 
' not persons, but the language of fashionable 
| dress that Iam discussing. “Low neck and 
| short sleeves” are haremism expressed in 
; the most emphatic manner possible to cos- 
| tume, except the gauze dresses of the ancients ; 
| as, if persons doubt, they will see by going toany 
| dance-house ; and the meaning of such a form 
| of clothing translated into simple plain Sax- 


No one supposes that when woman 


plied, ‘do you not adjust your dress in this | 


“This exposure of the naked bosom before | 


In conclusion my wile heartily joins with 


| of these there are twenty-five or thirty mem- 
bers. Four or five of these are men, and the 
rest are women. There are many matrons, 
with great depth of experience and full of the 
Holy Ghost, but they must not be perinitted 
towork. The few weak, feeble men are chosen 
deacons, and do nothing, and the whole pow- 
| er of the church, as God intended it to be, is 
| kept dormant. I think that women should be 
‘ employed more largely in the work of comfort- 
jing. There is continual occasion in the church 
for consolation. The office of sympathy ought 
to be more attended to, and women are espe- 
cially adapted by their natures for this. We 
shall never have a church in its full power un- 
til the women take part in the devotional 
meetings. Iknow I go against the Puritan 
Fathers, whom I revere, but do not feel bound 
| to follow blindly.” 
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WOMANHOOD SUFFRAGE.---No. 4. 
A REVIEW OF OBJECTIONS. 


I.—THAT CHRISTIANITY ASSIGNS A SUBOR- | 
DINATE POSITION TO WOMAN. | 
This argument is frequently urged even by | 
intelligent and conscientious men and women. 
Not only is it utterly without foundation in | 
| fact, but directly the reverse is true: namely, 
that Christianity continually asserts and re- | 
| asserts the perfect equality of the sexes. 
In the acccount of the creation it is | 
said, “So God created man”—a generic term 
including both sexes, as will be seen—“in his 


| him, male and female created he them.” We 
| are told further that God gave “them” domin- 
| ion “over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl 
of the air,and over every living thing that 
moveth upon the earth.” He did not give the 

man dominion over the woman, but ane | 
them together dominion over the lower ani- 
mals. <A little further on it is repeated, “In 
the day that God created man, in the likeness | 
of God made he him; male and female created 
he them, and called their name Adam.’’ So 
far we see no evidence of a subordinate posi- 
tion being assigned to either. Man and wo- 








| onis this: “Ourgirls are handsome human( ?) 
{ animals, whose chief object of existence is 
‘to please human animals of the opposite 
| sex, under such laws as these last may pre- | 


i scribe.’’ 


man, then, were created equals, both being 
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born and rebellious son, which will not obey 
the voice of his father, or the voice of his 
mother, and that, when they have chastened 
him, will not hearken unto them, then shall 
his father and his mother lay hold on him and 
bring him out unto the elders of his city, and 
unto the gate of his place, and they shall say 
unto the elders of his city, This our son is 
stubborn and rebellious, he will not obey our 
voice,” ete., ete., Deut. 21:18, 10,20. Here 
the husband and wife are put on a perfect 
equality in the family government; both be- 


ing equally authoritative, in the control of | 


their children; neither being subordinate to 
the other. Two heads of the family; not one. 

But even if it were possible that man was in 
any degree justified in assuming control over 
woman in consequence of the curse pro- 
nounced against her on account of sin, there 
can no longer be the shadow of any such ex- 
cuse. 
and the disabitities caused by sin. Through 
the influence of his example and teachings 
woman has gradually risen to a higher plane, 
till now comparatively few vestiges remain, in 
civilized countries, of the old reign of sin and 
brutality. 
of Christians. 

Preéminentiy did Christ always treat wo- 
inan as the equal of man. His tender respect 
and care for his mother, his friendship with 
Martha and Mary, his judgment of the woman 
brought to him in the temple, are illustrations 
of this. His precepts are given alike to all his 
followers without distinction of sex. 

The only apparent discrepancy in the teach- 
ings of Scripture, on this subject, are in the 
Epistles of Paul and Peter, to the primitive 
Christians, wherein women are exhorted to 
silence in the churches, and submission to the 
authority of their husbands, These commands 
were local and temporary, and no more bind- 
ing on Christian women of the present day 
than the request, “The cloak that I left at 


| Troas, with Carpus, when thou comest bring 


with thee, and the books, but especially the 
parchments,’ is binding on all men by the 
name of Timothy. 

At the time when these epistles were writ- 


Christ came to remove the effects of | 


‘To remove these is now the work | 


made in the image of God, and each enjoying | ten women were less educated, and enjoyed 
equal privileges. | fewer advantages than men. ‘They would 

Again we read: “And God said, It is not _ have brought dishonor upon themselves and 
good that the man should be alone, I will | Christianity had they attempted to teach in | 


| her life-size statue of the ex-queen of Naples, 
| which promises to be one of her best. Miss 
| Foley is employed on portraits of William and 
| Mary Howitt, while Edinonia Lewis, the Afri- 
can genius, is succeeding at least tolerably, 
having just finished a life-sized Madonna and 
child, as an altar-piece fur the young Marquis 
of Bute, and a bust of Longfellow for Harvard 
College, superior to that by Powers of the 
same subject. Mrs, Bullard closes her review 
as follows: “The women sculptors need not 
altogether hide their diminished heads in the 
presence of their brethren, nor is modern art, 
whether interpreted by man or woman, so 
| despicable a thing as some of those would 
| have us believe who are always looking back- 
ward, and who can find no beauty in anything 
unless it is seen through the shadowy haze of 
the past.” 


—_—<—=- 


| DR. ADAM CLARKE ON FEMALE PREACHING. 


Dr. Clarke is known as the eminent com- 
mentator and as one of the most celebrated 
preachers of his day in the Wesleyan connec- 
tion. At the time when he said he had had 
“considerable prejudice against this kind of 
| ministry” he was only about twenty-four years 
| ofage. We extract the following from the“Ac- 
count” of him edited by his son and published 
in 1833. 


| 
! 
| In this cireuit [Norwich in 1783] Mr. Clarke 
| heard of some celebrated female preachers, 
and he entered it with considerable prejudice 
| against this kind of ministry. In one part of 
| the circuit, Thurlton, one of the most famous 
of these dwelt, Miss Mary Sewel. On his fisst 
coming to the house, he questioned her con- 
| cerning her call, ete. And she modestly an- 
| swered by referring him to the places where 
she had preached in the circuit, and wished 
him to inquire among the people whether any 
| good had been done. He did so on his next 
| Visit to those parts, and heard of numbers who 
| had been awakened under her ministry, and 
| with several of these he conversed, and found 
| their experience in divine things Scriptura! 
land solid. He thought then, this is God’s 
work, and if he choose to convert men by em- 
ploying such means, who am I that I should 
| criticize the ways of God? On the 28th of 
| April, 1784, he had the opportunity of hearing 
| Miss Sewel preach; her text was, Eph. 2: 8: 
| “By grace ye are saved through faith.’ On 


} 


which I find the following entry in his jour- 


nal:— 

*I have this morning heard Miss Sewei 
preach; she has a good talent for exhortation, 
and her words spring from a heart that evi- 
dently feels deep concern for the souls of the 


This is a very unpleasant subject, and the 1 know that this sentence is almost | 
statements I am to make are more unpleasant too atrocious to be written, but how immeas- | 
than what I have yet said; but as the New urably worse is it to be worn by pure women 
York Nation has well remarked, there must | in the most public places; and yet it is so 
be a good deal of very plain: talking done on | worn, whenever one of them appears in a low- | 
the woman question befure it is settled. In | necked and short-sleeved dress. 
fact, the exigencies of the times offer but two Woman Suffrage is the one complete reme- 

_ alternatives, plain speech or cowardice; and | dy for all this evil. Woman Suffrage is the 


of these I incline to the former. 

It is a historical fact that the fashionable 
styles of woman’s dress, especially for the last 
six or eight years, have been devised by the 


courtesans of Paris. It is a further fact that | independent of man, as she is not now, and 


these fashions were specially devised by these 
women for the very purpose of aiding them in 
carrying on their trade more successfully, 
that is,to make them more “attractive to,” 
(a euphemism which being translated into 


plain speech means more exciting to the pas- | ty, she will act according to the spiritual prin- 
| ciples which God has wrought into her na- 


sious of) men. And finally it is the fact that 
these styles of dress are completely adapted 
to achieve the object fur which they were 
designed. The highest artistic power that 
can be so used has been successfully prosti- 
tuted to the securing of this bestial purpose. 
In short, the present prevailing styles of dress 
may be fittingly termed, courtesanship in wo- 
man’s costume. These Parisian women, who 
have devised these styles, are those who for 
to-day correspond to the priestesses of Astarte, 
the Zidonian Venus; and our Christian moth- 
ers and sisters, the Hebrew women of to-day, 
have gone mad after these abominations of the 
heathen, are literally wearing the uniform of 
the priestesses of such a goddess. Few facts 
are more unpleasant for one, who understands 
the origin and idea of our present prevailing 
styles of female attire, than this, that our 
dearest friends cannot think theinselves fit to 
appear in the street without being dressed in 
the garb of harlotry. I am speaking now of 
walking dresses. . The flaps and tails, the frills 
and furbelows, and even the very curves of 


the outlines of the short overskirts, as these | 


are all combined together, were intended to be, 
and in their natural effects are, fit adjunets to 


| ennihilation of theharem idea in the mind 
and life of mankind; and hence, of course, is 
its elimination from the form and ornamenta- 
| tion of woman's dress. It will make woman 


that, too, in most important particulars. All 
those laws which make her the serf of man 
will be repealed. Being man’s legal equal, | 
she will think and act for herself as she can- | 
not now. Possessing true and complete liber- 


ture; and not, as is too often the case at pres- 
ent, according tothe whim of man. Womian’s 
present condition may be likened to that of 
the alien, living in a country where he can 
| get neither citizenship nor land. How such 
an one must adapt himself to those who hold 
the power! Woman with the ballot will be 
like the native landowning citizen. ‘Take 
dress for an illustration of what her independ- 
ence will be. When women vote they will 
form their dress according to the laws of dress 
art implanted in their being. Then every 
form which diverges trom purity and modesty, 
which looks to the animal rather than the 
spiritual, will be rejected. Woman Suffrage 
is the burial of “low neck and short sleeves,” 
together with the kangaroo style of dress and 
ornament. The true dress idea, of comfort 
and health first, modesty always and every- 
where, and ornament merely as an incident 
and as expressive of the artistic sense of the 
| wearer, will become universal. In short, Wo- 


make him an help-meet’’—that is, suitable or 
fit—‘for him.’ Not a servant, not a toy, but 
an help, to labor by his side, in all his duties. 
“For’’—and there is a volume of philosophy in 
these ten words—“it is not good that the man: 
should be alone.’ Here we have the declara- 
tion that woman was created expressly for 
the purpose of being a co-worker with man, 
together with the assertion that she was made 
“meet’’—or fit, suitable—for that purpose, the 
reason being that it was not good that man 
should be alone, that he could not do his work 
as effectually alone as with her to help him—a | 
truth which we have seen exemplified in the 
subsequent history of the world. 

We are told how, after the fall, Adam and | 
Eve were punished for their sin. To Eve it | 
was ‘said: “Thy desire shall be to thy hus- | 
band and he shall rule over thee.” This, it | 
will be perceived, was pronounced as a curse, | 
a punishment for sin. It was not, as some at | 
the present day claim it to be, a blessing to her | 
and her glory, but a curse, and a shame, a | 
great punishment for a great sin. It was | 
probably the greatest misfortune that could 
come upon her, that man,in his fallen and sin- 
ful condition, should take advantage of his su- | 
perior brute force to rule over her. It was in- | 
cluded in the same category with pain and suf- , 
fering, thistles and thorns, and other impedi- | 
ments to the happiness and well-being of hu- | 
manity. 

If man had been created superior to woman 
it would have been a blessing to her that he 
should have been her ruler, and a punishment 
to her would have been for her to have under- 
taken to rule herself, and so have been in con- 
tinual trouble through her incapacity. 

While it is true that for centuries, woman 
has suffered—and man too—under this curse, 
it is no justification to man tbat he has been 
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| nan Suffrage is the ascent of woman frem 
the animal to the angelic sphere of life. 
JESSE H, JONEs. 
NATICK, MASs, 





the trade of the strange woman. Not even in 


the days of Ahab was the licentious paganism | 


of Jezebel’s native Tyre more flaunted in the 


wen 


WOMAN'S WORK IN THE CHURCH. 





face of those Israelites who remained faithful | At a recent session of the New York Con- 
to the true God than is to-day, in matters of | ference of Congregational churches the ques- 
dress, the licentious paganism of Paris flaunt- | tion, “How can woman’s work be made most 
ed in the face of American Christendom, and | useful to the churches?” was taken up. H, 
that, too, by Christian women. This is the | W. Beecher said: “In the first place, all of our 
case because the harem idea still largely pre- | charitable movements, institutions, and socie- 
vails among both men and women, even in | ties, are better organized and better conducted 
our best Christian circles. | by women than by men. In the second place, 

But painful and shameful as are the facts | the government of the church and the care 
concerning the kangaroo walking dresses | for the neglected may be divided with women. 
which abound on our streeis, these garments | Three years ago, I proposed to my church the 
are decency itself compared with those which | appointinent of three deaconesses to assist the 
fashion requires for evening dresses. A glance | deacons in their work. Many of my congrega- 
at the last fashion-plates will show what I re- | tion regarded the step as almost a ‘fetch; 
fer to. In writing plainly, a3 Lintend to on | but they were elected. They served fur one 
this matter, I avail myself of Dio Lewis’ care- | year, and when the next election came round, 
ful remarks in his admirable book, “Our Girls.” | the very men who had opposed the step be- 

**We attend a social gathering in America | fore moved that the number be swelled to six. 
to-day. Women appear with their vital or- | The work had never been half so well done be- 
gans squeezed down to one-half the natural | fore. This division would be of particular im- 
size, their arms and busts naked, while their ' portance in a small church. In the majority 





the instrument for the infliction of the punish- 
|} ment. David was punished for his sin by the 
| rebellion of Absalom, but Absalom was held 
none the less guilty of filial ingratitude’ and 
| treason. Judas fulfilled, the prophecies in be- 
traying Christ, but is not therefore to be justi- 
fied for the act. 

Notwithstanding the position into which 
woman had fallen by sin, she is everywhere 
spoken of throughout the Bible as man’s equal. 
The command to honor the mother is equally 
imperative with the command to honor the 
father. Again and again in the Old Testa- 
ment is this command repeated: “Ye shall 
fear every man his mother and his father.’’ 
Lev. 19:3. “Honor thy father and thy moth- 
er, asthe Lord thyGod hath commanded thee.” 
Deut.5:16. “Hear the instructions of thy fa- 
ther, and forsake not the law of thy mother.” 
Prov. 1: 8. 

Not simply to immature childhvod, but to 
ripe, rich, full nanhood, is the command given 
to honor the mother. The precept is not 
merely to love, protect,and wisely and tender- 
ly to legislate for, but to honor, to look up to, 
to respect and obey. A man cannot thus 
“honor” his inferior or his subordinate. 

Again it is written, “If a man have a stub- 





the churches. They were therefore wisely ad- | ——_ - p hp oor ia f eens: ne 
- 5 ones : | interested and affected. I have formerly been 
sed to lear ‘ ‘ and | ae - . b 
vised t learn of their husbands at home, and _no friend to female preaching, but my senti- 
submit to superior judgment. | ments are a little altered. If God give to a 
So thoroughly and radically democratic was | holy woman a gift for exhortation and reproof, 
the whole spirit and teaching of Christianity | }See no reason why it should not be used. 


This woman’s preaching hasdone much good; 
that it needed some such temporary checks a8 | and fruits of it may be found copiously in dit 


those which the apostles gave to prevent prema: | ferent places in the circuit. I can, therefore, 
ture self-assertion on the part of such as had | alopt the saying of a shrewd man, who, having 


been hitherto held in subjection, before sufli- 
cient development of their capacities. 


If these apostolic commands were observed | 
at the present day, they would set, aside all fe- | 
male teachers in the Sabbath school, and sing- 
ers in the choir; for taking charge of a class | 
certainly involves teaching in the churches, | 
and singing is not silence. 

Moreover, if we are required to adhere in 
every respect to the policy of the primitive 
Christians, we must submit to a community 
of goods, worship in secret chambers, and live 
in dens, caves and catacombs, none of which 
measures would seem exactly appropriate to 
Christians of the nineteenth century. If, how- 
ever, the men of our day will agree to con- 
form to those disagreeable and unnecessary 
customs, we women will promise to “obey’’! 

LAVINIA GOODELL, 


ART IN ROME. 


Mrs. Laura Curtis Bullard writes to the 
Golden Age that Mr. Story is finishing two 
new statues—an ideal one of Jerusalem ina 
female figure of heroic size amid a heap of 
ruins—and a practical portrait, one of George 
Peabody, the banker, as prosaic and matter- 
of-fact as the former is poetical. The face of 
Jerusalem is full of sadness, and yet the old 
Hebrew spirit which cursed its enemies, and 
confidently expected Jehovah to share its re- 
sentments, lurks about the drooping eyes and 
compresses the lines of the lovely mouth al- 
most into hardness; one arm falls listlessly by 
the side, the other rests upon the ruin against 
which she leans; the whole attitude is one of 
despondency; and one feels, with the sorrow- 
ing woman, that the scepter has passed from 
Judah. Reinhardt, another of our American 
sculptors, whose marbles are full of beauty 
and sentiment, is making a colossal statue of 
Chief Justice Taney, which has been ordered 
by the State of Maryland to adorn her capitol, 
and will prove a majestic figure and fine por- 
trait. Rogers is busy and successful with he- 
| roic statues, as monuments for the States in 

commemoration of their sons who fell during 
| the war. The crowning figure of one made 
| for Michigan is a grand, youthful and heroic- 
| looking woman, the personification of Ameri- 
| ca; and for the Pennsylvania State monument, 
| to be erected at Philadelphia, he has made a 
| portrait-statue of Lincoln, of heroic size, and 
upon which the best comment yet uttered is 
that of a plain Western woman, who saw it in 
the studio and exclaimed: ‘Jes like him—jes 
like him. I’ve seen him setting so a hundred 
times; setting down jes so lanky, with his + 
stomach all hollered in. It’s as natural as 








! heard her preach, and being asked his opinion 
| of the lawfulness of it, answered, ‘An ass re- 
| proved Balaam, and a cock reproved Peter, 
and why may not a woman repreve sin ?” 
“Such women should be patterns of all pie- 


| ty, of unblamable conversation, correct and 


useful in their families, and furnished to every 
good work, This, certainly, is the character 
of Miss Sewel; may she ever maintain it.’ 

And she did maintain it, but she died soon 
after, as she had lived, in the faith and con- 
solations of the Gospel. 

Shortly after this he had tlhe opportunity of 
hearing another of these female preachers, 
Mrs. Proudfoot; she spoke from Exodus 3: 3: 
“And the bush was not burnt.” Of her he 
remarks :— 

“She spoke several pertinent things, which 
tended both to conviction and consolation, 
and seems to possess genuine piety. If the 
Lord choose to work in this way, shall my eye 
be evil because he is good? God forbid! 
Rather let me extol that God who, by con- 
temptible instruments, and the foolishness of 
preaching, saves those who believe in Jesus. 
Thou, Lord, choosest to confound the wisdom 
of the world by foolishness, and its strength 
by weakness, that no soul may glory in thy 
presence; and that the excellency of the pow- 
er may be seen to belong totheealone. Had 
not this been the case, surely I had never been 
raised up to call sinners to repentance.” 


——- 


A noteworthy dedication of a Boston school- 
house took place recently. The building in 
question cost upwards of $300,000, and is 
doubtless the finest of its kind in the country. 
It is occupied by the Girls’ High and Normal 
School, which originally was designed merely 
to train women to become teachers, but which 
has for many years ceased to make an inten- 
tion to teach a condition of receiving instruc- 
tion. The course now provides not only for the 
making of teachers, but for a general educa- 
tion little less than collegiate, with a tendency 
to anticipate the Simmons Institute in fur- 
nishing the necessary preparation for industrial 
or mercantile pursuits. By far the greater 
number of graduates do teach school for a 
shorter or longer period ; 233 of thein have be- 
come instructors in the primary schools of the 
city, and 310 in the grammar; while 16 have 
remained in the school itself as teachers. 
These facts alone would prove the woridly 
wisdom of the Bostonians in giving the school 
such ample and costiy accommodations, the 
architectural completeness of which has been 
supplemented by the gift of certain antique 
casts from the American Social Science Asso- 
ciation and from private citizens. We some 
time ago spoke of this proposed experiment, 
and can now refer those who would be inter- 
ested in the details to the little pamphlet just 
issued by the Association, and containing a 
list and brief description of the casts selected 
tor the hall of the Girls’ High and Normal 
School, of other casts equally suitable for a 
like purpose, and particulars as to the moce 
and cost of procuring them. Once known, 
this Boston example can hardly fail to be 
copied widely. 

—- = 

It is something singular that Washington 
drew his last breath in the last hour, of the 
last day, of the last week, of the last month, 
of the last century. He died on Saturday 








lite**—and so it is. Miss Hosmer is busy with 


night, at twelve o’clock, December 31, 1799. 
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ANOTHER SIDE. 


Since the incompetency of women is on the 
tapis for discussion, one feels inclined to seru- 
tinize the work of men, to see if every one is 
“a hero in the strife.” From time immemo- 
rial, a cloud of glory has rested upon the head 
of “man in the aggregate,”’ while the individ- 
ual min is quite bareheaded—not a bit of a 
halo about him. This phenomenon can be 
explained on the principle, that “no man is a 
hero to his ralet de chambre.” 

The success of one man reflects credit on 
all men, while the failure of another, if no- 
ticed, does not call in question the financial 
ability of the others, With the odds against 
her, the woman who amasses $30,000 shows 
as great business capacity as A. T. Stewart, 
who has not been compelled to overcome “the 
infirmities of sex,” in addition to other ob- 
stacles. Girard, Astor, Smyth, Phelps, and a 
few others, who have accumulated princely 
fortunes by strict fidelity to business, are but a 
handful compared to the millions who can 
count their dimes, hundreds or thousands, on 
their fingers. Every few years, the country | 
is shaken by a ‘‘financial crash,” and men of 
prudence and forecast are involved in the ruin, 
Every year, little villages are almost upset by 
the fuilure of their moneyed man, who unex- | 
pectedly makes an assignment. The bad- 
debts standing on the merchant's books were | 
contracted by men too poor or improvident to | 
pay, and it is universally acknowledged by | 
the dry-goods fraternity, that servant girls are | 
prompt to pay their indebtedness, while ser- | 
vant men are either dilatory or altogether | 
heedlegs about theirs. In small towns, where 
one knows everybody, from the Squire to the | 
scullion, one thing is patent. The poor girls 
are better dressed and more respectable look- | 
ing than the young men of their class, and they | 
receive less wages and work more hours. In | 
the Catholic church, the same girls have, on 
an average, more ready money to drop into 
its insatiate coffers than the boys, all of which 
shows about as close financiering as the laud- 
ed youths display. Ascend the ladder. Fe- 
male teachers, on their slender salaries, con- 
trive, by such economies as only women know, | 
to live comfortably, to help a brother through | 
college, and also to add a mite to the family’s 
income. Male teachers, with few exceptions, 
do no more with twice as much salary. Mil- 
liners are quite as successful as shoemakers, 
and dressmakers send out no more misfits 
than tailors. Hired men try one’s patience as | 
much as hired girls, and if the latter break 
the china and seratch the silver, the former | 
leave the gates open, or drive against the | 
posts, lose hammers and axes, attend every | 
circus, and come home happy and glorious as | 
Toodles. Carpenters are not always masters 
of their business, and “list” is nailed under | 
doors to fill up the crevices—walls are not | 
plumb, and they settle—lumber is not well | 
seasoned, and it shrinks. An average black- 
smith cannot shoe Bonner's horses, and other | 
men, who personally look after the comfort of | 
their horses, will say, that good blacksmiths, 
with a knowledge of the mechanism ofa horse's 
foot, are hard to find. 

In every department where men reign su- , 
preme, it may be safely said, that fifty percent. | 
of them never rise above mediocrity. Bung- | 

lers and skilled workmen balance evenly; 
farms testify to the ignorance or heedlessness 
of the men tilling them. Composts, drainage, 
relation of crops and judicious breeding of | 
animals, are subjects concerning which the | 
majority of farmers are profoundly ignorant. 

The catalogue of professions is full of names 
of men, who have never achieved an honora- 
ble independence. In the schools of theology, 
medicine and law, few masters have arisen, | 
and the male teachers who are born, not 
made, are outnumbered by successful female 
teachers. Wherever a woman has been em- 
ployed as superintendent of schools, she has 
brought to the work more tact, sympathy, 

patience, and keener perception of character, 
than have characterized the labors of men in 
the same vocation. 

The wholesale denunciation of women that 
a few pens engage in, and the damaging con- 
trasts with men they are constantly making. 
are not only unjust, but they will not stand 
the test. The ideal man is not oftener found 
than the ideal woman, “The Earth waits for 
her Queen,’’ Margaret Fuller said might be 
made applicable to the other side, “The Earth 
waits for its King.’ Women are working 
their way up by slower steps than men have 
taken, it is true, but impartial eyes see that 
their character gains solidity, harmony and 
beauty, as they near freedom. Give them six 
thousand years of unrestricted career, and 
they may win a “Well done,” from Gail Ham- 





ilton. MinraM M, Coir. 
oe 
ILLINOIS, 
THE ILLINOIS WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


I have long been desiring to write the 
Woman’s JourNnAt concerning the progress 
of our cause in the West. In my work of or- 
ganizing town and county societies I find 
much that is encouraging. A great change 
has been wrought in the public mind during 
the past year. The best class of the commu- 
nity is interested. The Temperance people 
and the Peace people very generally feel that 





| the best and surest way for them is to give the 
bailot to woman. I tell them to abandon 
their freight trains, and get on the lightning 
express, which will carry them through by 
Woman Suffrage. 

If we only had workers enougu of the right 
kind to send into every town and city in the 
State, the battle would soon be over. Truly 
the fields are white for the harvest, but the la- 
borers are few. 
a meeting held at Ottawa, and a pretty correct 
epitome of my lecture. The Bible, when 
properly understood, is a bulwark of strength 
for our cause. 
especially the fe1chings of Clirist, are the char- 
ter of woman's liberty. Would that all wo- 
men could see and believe this great truth. 

We have engaged a handsome room for a 
Union headquarters of all our Western asso- 
ciations, and shall soon be af home to our 
friends in all the land. We shall weleome the 
JOURNAL as one of our most valuabie cam- 
paign documents. 
speedy enfrane’ isement of woman, 

CATHARINE V. WAITE, 
Pres, Ill. W.S. A. 


ILLINOIS CHRISTIAN SUFFRAGE 
BTY. 

This is a society that has been recently 
formed in INinois, with headquarters in Chica- 
go. 
and Mrs. Hannah B. Munford Secretary. The 
object of the society is to secure the ballot for 
woman. It is bitterly opposed to side issues, 
and particularly that one known as free di- 
voree. At a meeting of the Executive Com- 


THE SOCI- 


gard to the May meetings of the friends of 


were unanimously passed, 

Resolved, That we, the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Christian Suffrage Society, claiming 
that under a proper construction of the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Amendments to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and the Civil 
Riglits bill, women now have the same right 
to vote that men have, but fearing the courts 
will construe these constitutional provisions 
in the light of the common law, and deny the 
exercise of this right by women, and, believ- 
ing that a declaratory act of Congress would 
not give this right if it does not now exist, we 


would urge upon the members of the Ameri- | 


can Woman Sutlrage Association, at their meet- 
ing to be held in New York city on the 12th 
of May, to pass resolutions requesting the 
friends of Woman Suffrage throughout the 
nation to memorialize Congress, and use all 
their influence and power to have a Sixteenth 
Amendment added to the Constitution of the 
United States, securing and guaranteeing the 
right of suffrage to women upon equal terms 
with men, so that the political rights of one- 
half of the citizens of the nation may not be 
held by so frail a tenure as the construction of 
changing courts. 

Resolved, ‘That Mrs. Jane G. Swisshelm and 
Myra Bradwell be appointed delegates to at- 
tend and represent this society at the meeting 


of the American Woman Suffrage Association, | 


to be held in New York on the 12th of May. 
CHICAGO. 





— Gorrespondence, 





LETTER FROM ENGLAND. 


Corston, Nortit Brisro., ENG. 

Dear JouRNAL:—We had another large 
amateur concert in Bath last week, which 
went off remarkably well. As I sat on the 
raised platform, and saw the several ladies 
step forward to sing the solos assigned them, 
before an audience of 1000 people, I wondered if 
one of those ladies would have consented to ap- 
pear on a platform, or to indulge in a vocal 
solo for any other purpose than to @muse. For 


| my own part, I cannot see why the bare idea 


of a platform for women should be so scouted 
in some circles when used for speeches from 
women, while the members of these same cir- 
cles who scout the speech would not think any- 
thing of vocalizing from the same obnoxious 
platform. 

I felt terribly tempted to step forward, and 
harangue the multitude before me on the sub- 
ject of the suffrage for women, it was so good 
an opportunity to catch just the people who 
object to it. Whata bomb-shell I should have 
thrown into the midst of them! Paris bom- 
barded would have been nothing to it! But 
it is just this baneful principle, that women 
are only created to amuse, (and also to cook, 
and take care of children!) which does so 


s r . | 
much harm in the world. Weare coming out | 


of that idea a little in sensible circles, but wo- 


men themselves, I am sorry to say, are very | 


much the promoters of this idea. They agree 
with what man’s human nature leads him 
to fall into. Ile desires to be looked up to as 
the one half of the creation fitted to teach in 


| public, or have anything practically to do with 
| the government of the world. 


Now I am inclined to think that hitherto 


the world has been rather badly governed in 
| some respects, and a change in the administra- 


tion might be of benefit. A combination of 
forces is desirable, and even the opposers of 
Woman’s Rights will admit that women are 
good moral teachers, but then they add—in 
their proper place. But the place men relegate 
to women as their “proper place” will not al- 
ways enable the latter to have such a part in 
the affairs of the world as would be highly ben- 
eficial to the human race. This principle, of 
course, we are now fighting for, and some day, 
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Enclosed find an accoput of | 


The spirit of Christianity, and | 


Yours in the hope of the | 


Mrs. Jane G. Swisshelm is its President, | 


| when the promoters of the reforms are dead | 


, and forgotten, their deeds will live, though 
verily the doers thereof have been well kicked 
and scouted when alive. But people are very 
willing to accept reforms, and be delighted 
with them sometimes, without having raised a 

| finger to promote them. Probably they did 

the contrary, and helped to place the “heavy 

burdens” upon the shoulder of the reformer. 

Miss Faithfull has had a bad 
bronchitis, from which she seldom escapes in 
the uncertain spring weather, and it is the 
more annoying to her as she has so many 
lectures on her list, and elocution classes in 

Londov, It is wonderful how her voice keeps 

| upits power of sweetness in speaking, in spite 
of her fits of bronehitis and asthma. 

Our Oxford local examinations are getting 


attack of 


| going to be recalled from Berlin. 


on very well in Bath, which is one of the “cen- | : pone A 
| by the Germans as an act of unfriendliness to- 


” 


ters.’ There are a great many Senior girls, 


who go in for a tolerable amount of subjects, | 


but I see that none of them are going to try 
Greek and Latin, However, tor an ordinary life. 


this is not of so much consequence as many 


other more modern subjects, though, if a girl 

really wishes to be very learned,she had be:ter 
| goin for the classics too, I hope political econo- 
| my will be strenuously insisted upon in educa- 
| tion more and more, and then women will learn 
| tothink the government of their own and other 
| countries of more consequence than they now 
{ do. I mean the moral government, which is a 
| point to which attention ought particularly to 

be directed. I hear that the ex-emperor of the 
| French is obliged to leave Chiselhurst on ac- 
| count of the annoyance to which he has been 


| mittee, on Saturday last, to take action in re- | Subjected by the curiosity of my country-peo- 


| ple! He is going to some private park on a 


| Woman Suffrage in New York, the following | Visit in the absence of the owner thereof, and 
i resolittions, introduced by Judge Bradwell, | it is to be hoped he will there be able to obtain 


| @ little rest, of which I should say he was sore- 
| lyin need, poor man! 
The Saturday Review, most wonderful to 
| relate, has lately had an article in it directed 
against a Mr. Burgon, a clergyman who, in a 
| Sermon preached at Oxford, protested against 
| the agitation which women are making for the 
| right adjustment of social theories, and recom- 
mended that all ladies who could not obtain 
| husbands had better retire into convents and 
| devote themselves to good works. To the lat- 


| ter certainly they should devote themselves, 
but there are manifold descriptions of the same, 
and, as the Saturday remarked, it is not 
every woman who hasa vocation for the clois- 
ter, and therefore it pleaded for the women 
who could not and did not marry, that they 
should be allowed their rights! This is wonder- 
ful for our friend, the Saturday, but I fancy its 
writers cannot shut their eyes to some of the 
sensible things that are to be found in the ap- 
peal for a greater equality with men in the 
matter of the gaining of livelihoods, ete. 
Yours truly, Atce Bett LEGEyT, 








. GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS, 


| A Poughkeepsie lady has been badly poi- 
; soned in the hands by wearing green kid 
| gloves. 





7 
Four thousand books more than in any oth- 
er European country were published last year 
in Germany. 


The ladies of Rochester, N. Y., are making 
great efforts to establish a home for the un- 
fortunate women in that city. 


Dr. Blake, a well-known English physician, 
says it only requires two London seasons to 
rob a fashionable girl of her freshness. 


Professor Agassiz pronounces the big Cali- 
fornia tree, a section of which was taken to 
Boston, tu be over 1800 years of age. 


Dr. Bush says the reason why Germans die 
so seldom with consumption is the fact of 
their singing from the earliest childhood. 


The Ecclesiastical Court in Chicago has 
passed the sentence of ‘degradation from the 
ministry of the Church of God” upon Rey. 
Mr. Cheney. 


Mmes. Olympe Audouard and Louise Col- 
et intend to publish speedily, in Paris, a daily 
paper under the name of La Gazette des 
Femmes. 


There are to be several yacht races across 
the Atlantic this summer, and in one of the 


the passengers. 


Eleven millions of dogs assist in supporting 
the Established Church of England, and in 
| pensioning off the Princesses, Five shillings 
a head is the tax. 





! 
| ‘The site of a Roman villa has been discov- 
, ered in making some excavations at Bedding- 
ton, England. Some coin, pottery and tiles 
were also found. 


Miss Maria Rossetti has an elaborate com- 
| mentary on the “Divina Commedia” ready for 

the press, thus perpetuating the Dante tradi- 
tion of the family. - 


Miss Louisa M. Alcott is in London, and the 
printers, both there and here, are busy on the 
lirst large edition of “Little Men,” which will 
be published June 1, 


| Eve was the only woman who never threat- 
ened to goand live with mamma. And Adam 
was the only man who never tantalized his 
wife about “the way mother used to cook.” 


A worthy couple, soon to celebrate the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of their marriage, say, 
on their cards of invitation to the occasion, 
“the presence of friends solicited, but no pres- 
ents desired.” A sound paradox. 


To replace the books in the Strasbourg li- 
brary which were destroyed during the siege, 
collections are being made from the chief Ger- 
man libraries. One library, that at Koenigs- 





burg, is said to have sent already 40,000 dupli- 
cates. 


larger yachts a party of ladies are to be among | 
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A woman on trial last week in Reading, 
Penn., on & charge of murdering her son, a 
boy ten years of age, was acquitted, it being 
unexpectedly proved that the boy is alive and 
well. Circumstantial evidence was strongly 
against her. 





} 
| 


During the siege of Paris, the prominent | 


Protestant pastors remained in the eity, 
preaching the Gospel not only in their churech- 
es, but in the streets, to all who were willing 
to hear. They were never allowed such a 
privilege before. 


to eradicate the word ‘nice’ from a woman's 
vocabulary. The Falls of Niagara, the Psalms 
of David, and the progress of the human race,”’ 
says a fond father, “were all nice to my eldest 
till she got married.” 


The Prussian papers are very indignant | 
| about the report that Hon. George Bancrott is 


They say 
that such a step would be generally regarded 


ward them en the part of the United States. 


A girl in St. Louis who is studying law, and 


intends to practice, was asked by an envious | 
lawyer if she was not afraid of losing her rep- , 


utation, She replied, that it had never oc- 
curred to her that lawyers generally had any 
reputation to lose! The conversation was 
here terminated. 


Showers of good things are falling on Bis- | 


marek, A grateful country gives him $759,- 
000, and the King of Bavaria has sent him the 
Order of St. Hubert, with its decorations in 
diamonds.” No doubt something nice will 
come from St. Petersburg, as the Czar knows 
how to give presents, 


The annual report for 1870-1 of the United 
States Military Post Association shows that 
good work is being done in supplying the army 
with reading. Last year it expended above 
$10,000 in providing army stations with 15,- 
704 of its little publications and over 60,000 is- 
sues of periodicals. . 


A Metliodist church is being built at Salt 
Lake City, to cost $30,000, The main audi- 
ence room will seat 1500 people. The two 
lower stories are to be arranged for education- 
al purposes of the Salt Lake Seminary, em- 
bracing three departments with two recitation 
rooms off from each. 


And now Don Juan Herrera of Valparaiso 
claims to have invented a method of utilizing 
the waves of the sea as a motive power. 
method of the kind was invented many years 
since, and drawings and diagrams may be 
found in the back numbers of several English 
and American scientific papers. 


An insane woman rushed into a schoolroom 
in Richmond, Va., a few days ago, and told 
the affrighted teacher that she had been sent 
to teach the children gymnastics; and the 
teacher being afraid to object, she put the 
children through a series of the most extrava- 
gant antics, after which she quietly departed. 


Mormon physicians are forbidden, under 
penalty of $1000 and not less than an year’s 
imprisonment, to prescribe any of the more 
powerful agents known to the medical profes- 
sion, without first explaining to the patient 
and his friends their medical properties, and 
procuring the unqualified consent of all con- 
cerned, 


The example of Queen Victoria in marrying 
her daughter, the Princess Louise, to the Mar- 
quis of Lorne, during Lent, was followed by a 
number of other weddings in high life in Eng- 
land, greatly to the grief of the High Chureh- 
men. One clergyman, to punish such desper- 
ate wickedness, charged double the usual sti- 
pend for performing the marriage ceremony 
during that period. 


The National gas well at Buffalo has reach- 
ed a depth of five hundred and _ ninety-four 
feet. A vein of mineral water has been struck, 
which was thrown out with considerable force, 
and accompanied by a considerable volume of 
gas. The water, it is said, has been pronounc- 
ed by experts to be similar in its chemical 
constituents to the celebrated Plantagenet 
Springs of St. Catherine’s, 


When the congregation at Dr. Curry’s Meth- 
odist church in New York had assembled, 
Sunday morning, the pastor was taken ill so 
suddenly and violently that he was unable to 
proceed with the services. This being an- 
nounced, Mrs. Albert Dunning volunteered to 
preach, took the pulpit, announced the text, 
and proceeded to preach against riding in 
horse-cars to church, attendance upon amuse- 
ments, and against the pleasures of this world 
at large. She was very rapid in speech, ges- 
ticulating violently, frequent in “Hallelujah,” 
an@ her hour’s discourse roused the “amen 
corner” into unwonted activity. 





‘ 
Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 13058 ad Av corner 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Kye and Ear Infirmary and 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City. 





Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 


GSL TREMONT ST., 


Gives particular attention to the Diseases of 
Women. 
Office hours from § to 9 A, M. and 2 to4 P. M. 
Mar. 11. ly 


MARSTON’S DINING-SALOON, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
Nos. 23, 25 and 27 Brattle Street, 

BOSTON. 


RUSSELL MARSTON, Proprictor. 
Mar. 5. ee 
E, G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCELS, 
No. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Room 23), Boston. 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of ali kinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate. 
Copying done with neatness and dispatch. 
_- G. STEVENS, Mary E, STEVENS. 
an, 21. 














Choice Fowls and Eggs 
Of the Light and Dark Brahmas, Buff, and Partridge 
Cochins, White and Red Leghorns and Plymouth 
Rocks, Carefully bred from best imported stocks. 

Perfect satisfaction guaranteed. Prices moderate. 

Mrs. G. L. STREETER, Salem, Mass. 

May 6. 3t 


Dr. Windship’s Process 
Doubles strength in three months, promotes health 
to an equal degree, and is invaluable in the treatment 
of Asthma, Dyspepsia, Obesity, Pulmonary Phthisis 


= ’ 
| (tirst stage), Chronic Rhe sm, ‘orpo 
“It generally takes twenty years of training | —— 4 deani'banee ee 


of Liver and Bowels, and General Debility. 
Office hours from 8} A.M. to7 P.M., at 851 Wasn- 
inavox Sr., first door north of Boston Theatre. 
dune 1S, 


United Piano Makers? 


ly 


(CHARTERED NEW Yous, MAY, 1862.) 
CELEBRATED AND WOR! PD. th NOWNED, 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 
GOLD MEDAL, 


Greatly Improved Patent Agrafle, with 
fall [rou Frame aud Overstrung Bass, 


PILANO-FORTES- 


These Pianos are remarkable for evenness, splendid 
and elastic touch, for their fine, silvery and singing 
quality of tone, for extraordinary fullness and body of 
tone throughout the scale; and have the endorse- 
ment of most of the leading pianists and musical art- 
ists all over the country. These pianos can only be 
obtained at 


ERED. ZUCITMANN, 


238 Washington St., Boston. 


Mar. 11. 3m 


Woman Suffrage Tracts, 


PUBLISHED BY 
The American Woman Saffrage Associa= 





tion. 

No.1. HENRY WARD BEECHER—Address at the 
Cooper Institute, New York, Feb. 2, 1860. 

No.2. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in 
the New York Constitutional Convention, 
July 19, 1867, 

No. 3. JOUN STUART MILL — Speech in the Brit- 
ish Parliament, May 20, 1867. 

No.4. THOMAS WENTWORTIL HIGGINSON — 


“Ought Woman to Learn the Alphabet?’’ 
From the Atlantic Monthly, February, 1859. 

No.5. SAMUEL E, SEWALL—“The Legal Condi- 
tion of Women in Massachusetts.” New 
and revised edition. 

No.6. GEORGE F. IHOAR—*Woman's Right and 
the Public Welfare.” Speech before a Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Legislature, . 
April 14, 1869, 

JOUN HOOKER—“The Bible and Woman 
Suffrage.” 

GEO, WM. CURTIS—“Fair Play for Wo- 
men.”’ Delivered before the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, New York, May 
12, 1870. 

For sale at the office of the 

Woman’s Journal, 

3 Tremont Place, Boston, 

Price 5 cents, singly; four for 10 cents; $2 per hun- 
dred, 

C#™ Single copies will be sent by mail postpaid on 
receipt of 5 cents, or four for 10 cents, free of postage. 

Also, JOHN STUART ° MILL’S late admirable 
work, “Tue Sunsection oF WomeN.” 25 cents, or 

30 cents by mail. Feb. 18, 


No, 7. 


No. 8. 


WHEELER & WILSON'’S 





1S UNQUESTIONA- 


BLY the best known and 





This practical and eas- 
ily managed Machine 
has now stood the test 
of time and thorough 
pre pete ye study, cap- 
ital, and inventive gen- 
ius nue Deen uevu'ed to its improvement for years , 
till now, with 

ITS NEW SILENT FEED, 
our present “Lock-stitch’’ Machine has no equal in the 
world, The WHEELER & WILSON’S is Reliablef 
Economical and Noiseless. It answers h» wants o 
the household completely. It has receiveu the HIGH. 
EST PREMIUMS over all—as a Family Machine—on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

(4 Reliable and active Agents and Canvassers are 
wanted for this popular Sewing Machine, throughout 
New England. Machines sold on inatallments; terms 
favorable. Apply to 

H. C. ILAYDEN, Agent, 
Office, No. 228 Washington Street, Daspm. 
y 


Mar. 25. 





SUBSCRIBE FOR 


THE GOLDEN AGE, 


nl ceiaaliaaiiadan entailing 
AN INDEPENDENT AND THorouGuLy PRoGReEssIvVE 


FAMILY AND RELIGIOUS WEEKLY, 





Devoted to whatever tends to make mankind purer 
and better, and to questions of the day, whether they 
relate to 


Church, State, Morals, Politics, Litera= 
ture, Society or Art. 


Conducted by THEODORE TILTON, for seven 

years Editor of the New York Jndependent, and by 

tEV. WILLIAM T. CLARKE, late Editor of the Zib- 
eral Christian. 


“THE GOLDEN AGE” numbers among its contrib- 
utors some of the very best writersin the country, and 
is pronounced by competent critics one of the most en- 
tertaining as well as able journals published, 


Published at 9 Spruce Street (P. O. Box 2848), New 
York, at $3.00 per annum, 
THEODORE TILTON & O. W.RULAND, 


May 6. Pablishers. 4t 
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Woman's Journal. 


Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, May 20, 1871. 


PREMIUMS! PREMIUMS!! 


® The friends ofthe Woman Movement have done well 
for this Jovenat in the past. It isread by thousands 
every week. But we cannot ask them to spend more 
time for nothing. We are willing to compensate 
them for their trouble. It is right that we should do 
so. Asan inducement for our friends to work for the 
Woman's Joveval, we ofer the following splendid 





premiums! 
EXTRA SILVER PLATED WARE! 


For ONE new cash subscriber, we will give either of 
the following articles :— 


1 Extra Silver Plated Plain Dessert Spoon. 


; ‘ “ Table Spoon. 

3. * ~ “Tipped Salt Spoons, 
1 « “ “ Mustard Spoon. 
1 * “ “ Pickle Fork. 


For Two new cash subscribers, we will give either of 
the following articles :— 
1 Extra Silver Plated Gothic Dessert Spoon. 
sad - . Table Spoon. 
« . ” Salt Spoons. 
° ” # Mustard Spoons. 
Olive Nut Pick. 
Tipped Gravy Ladle, 
For THREE cash subscribers, we will give either of 
the following articles :— 
6 Extra Silver Pl'd Tipped or Antique Tea Spoons. 
3 “ « « a Dessert Spoons. 
Table Spoons. 
Oval Solid Handle Butter Knife. 
“ Oyster Ladle (medium size.) 
Oval or Gothic Pie Knife. 
Child's Knife, Fork & Spoon (in case). 


“ “ “ 


“ “ “ 


Me td as eH 


“ “ “ 


2 “ 
1 “ 
1 “ “ 
1 
For FIVE new cash subscribers, we will give either 

of the following articles :— 

1 Dozen Double Silver Plated Dessert Spoons. 

6 “ Antique Double Plated Dessert Spoons. 

4 *« a ” ” Table Spoons. 

$ “ Dessert Forks. 

6 Tipped Extra plated Table Forks, 

1 Oval Beaded Cake Knife. 

1 Extra Si:ver Plated Breakfast Castor, 3 bottles. 

For sEVEN new cash subscribers, we will give either 

of the following articles :— 

1 Dozen Antique Extra Silver Pl'd Table Spoons. 

1 “ Tipped o a Dessert Forks. 

is “ # a Table Forks. 
1 “ = Oval ‘ Tea Knives (solid handle). 
1 Extra Silver Plated Cake Basket (medium size). 
1 ba " Dinner Castor, 6 bottles. 
1 “ “ Chased Butter Dish. 


The above silver ware is of the best quality of plated 
goods, of the kinds mentioned, and will give entire sat- 
isfaction. 


“ “ 


CROQUET SETS. 
For roun new cash subscribers, we will give 1 Com- 
mon set of Croquet. 
For six new cash subscribers, we will give 1 extra 
good set of Croquet. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 
For TWELVE new cash subscribers, we will give a 
copy of Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 
CLOTHES-WRINGER. 
For six new cash subscribers, we will give an ex- 
cellent Clothes-wringer. 
Those who desire articles sent by express must pay 
express charges, on receipt of the goods. 
te We shall add to this list next week. 
Address, Mrs. MARY A. LIVERMORE, 
Woman’s JourNAL, No. 3 Tremont Place, 
Boston, Mass. 








ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


‘The annual meeting of the NEw ENGLAND 
“‘WomAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION will assem- 
ble in TgzeMonT TEMPLE, in Boston, on Mon- 
day evening, May 29, at 7.30 P. M., and will con- 
tinue its sessions Tuesday morning, afternoon 
and evening, May 30, at same place, at 10 A. M., 
2 P. M. and 7.30 P. M. 

The following speakers are expected to ad- 
dress the Convention: William Lloyd Garrison, 
Mary A. Livermore, James Freeman Clarke, 
Julia Ward Howe, George H. Vibbert, Isabella 
Beecher Hooker, Ada C. Bowles, B. F. Bowles, 
T. W. Higginson, Lucy Stone, Henry B. Black- 
weil, Abby Kelley Foster, Stephen S. Foster, 
Elizabeth Churchill, Charles W. Slack, Mar- 
garet Campbell, Hon. Thos. Russell, Phebe A. 
Hanaford, Jesse Jones, E. D. Winslow, M. 
Adele Hazlitt, of Michigan, John Whitehead 
of New Jersey, and others, 

The friends of Woman Suffrage from all 
parts of New England are respectfully invited 

to attend. Day sessions free—evening ses- 
sions, admission 25 cents. 

By order of Executive Committee, 

JULIA WARD HoweE, Pres. 

Lucy STonE, Chairman Ex. Com. 





NEW ENGLAND WOMAN'S CLUB. 


The last meeting of the Club, before the an- 
nual one, will be heid on Monday, May 22d, 
at 4.30 P.M. There will be a reception and 
welcome given to Mrs. Severance, and a dis- 
cussion by the members on “The Aims and 
Purposes of the Club,” with suggestions for 
the coming year. To be followed by a Club 
tea in honor of Mrs. Severance at 7 P. M. 


} CHARITY BEGINS AT HOME. 


Mrs. Livermore et. als. had better go to China 
on alittle social missionary business, for under 
| existing regulations there, if a woman in the 
‘least disputes the authority of her husband 
‘she is to be murdered out at hand.—Boston 
Journal. 
Women are murdered in this country, “un- 
der existing regulations,’ for “disputing the 
' authority of their husbands.’ Sometimes, in 
| the lowest circles, they are brutally murdered, 
| savagely kicked, and beat, st rangled, and pound- 
| ed to death, in a swift and vulgar way. We 
often find the accounts in the police reports, 
which we never fail to read carefully. At 
other times, in higher circles, where is more 
refinement of cruelty, a greater regard for 
appearances, and an avoidance of collision 
| with the law, they are murdered more cau- 
| tiously and slowly, inch by inch. The meth- 
‘ods are as various and torturing as the na- 
‘tures of the men who undertake the work. 
| We can show the editor of the Journal a superb 
| marble monument, not a thousand miles from 
his office, cut in Italy, by one of the best art- 
| ists, at an expense of $20,000, erected by a hus- 
| band over the gentle wife he murdered “under 
| existing regulations” in a perfectly lawful way, 
| in the hope that this act would appease her 
' children and other relatives, and placate an 
| outraged community. 

In some of the States—in most of them—the 
laws give the husband such authority over the 
wife, that to murder her, if he is so brutally 
and savagely disposed, and keep right with 
the law, and maintain a standing in society 
and in the church, even, is a very easy affair. 
And there is not a little of it done. If the 
secrets back of the early deaths of young wives 
and mothers, which are appalling in numbers, 
could be revealed—and we are hastening to a 
time when there will be an unveiling of these 
secrets which we shrink to contemplate—it 
would be seen that we are mildly hinting at 
perpetually enacted tragedies, secret, social and 
domestic, which are enough to sadden angels: 

And so, dear Journal, while there is so vast 
an amount of “social.missionary business” to 
be done in this country, our duty compels us 
to remain here, and help carry on the work. 
This is the more important, for China is com- 
ing over to the Great Republic as Ireland has 
already come, and China and the Chinese will 
receive the benefit of all the good wrought out 
here by the reforms to which we have pledged 
ourself. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS LEGISLATURE. 


The matter of Woman Suffrage came up in 
the House of Representatives, Boston, May 
12. Mr. John Q. Adams, of the Committee 
on Constitutional Amendments, made an ex- 
planation of the report made by the majority 
of the Committee to whom was referred the 
Resolve introduced by Rev. Mr. Vibbert— 
Representative from Rockport—providing for 
an Amendment to the Constitution striking 
the word “male’’ therefrom. 

Mr. J.I. Baker of Beverly presented a mi- 
nority report from the same Committee that 
the Resolve ought to.pass. Mr. Baker made a 
very short address, but clearly and pertinent- 
ly urged that those who were taxed ought to 
be represented. Mr. Baker is the oldest mem- 
ber of the House, and is a firm and old friend 
of this cause. No man has the respect and 
confidence of the Legislature to a fuller extent 
than he, and the friends of impartial suffrage 
owe him and Mr. Frank W. Bird of the Senate 
hearty thanks for their able report in favor of 
the'movement. We shall publish the minori- 
ty report entire, next week. 

Mr. Vibbert of Rockport made a very able 
and eloquent speech in favor of the Resolve, 
which is too long for our columns to-day. 
His speech was made in installments, because 
there was no hearty disposition to suspend 
the rule limiting the speeches of members to 
ten minutes. More time was wasted in ‘‘fili- 
bustering” than would have been needed to 
discuss the subject thoroughly. The oppo- 
nents of the Resolve seemed determined to 
prevent discussion, and behaved more like 
rough and unmannerly boys than men elect- 
ed to attend to the business of the Common- 
wealth. 

In the afternoon, Mr. Vibbert resumed his 
speech. “I am pleading,’ he said, “for the 
home. The reason of disagreement in some 
families is lack of common interest in high 
themes. The man attends to business and 
politics, the woman to the affairs of the house. 
If the man could discuss the political subjects 
in which he is interested, with his wife and 
daughters, he would be more interested in 
his home, and stronger sympathy and broader 
intelligence would resuit to all, thus strength- 
ening love at home.’’ 

Mr. Vibbert then reviewed objections to 
Woman Suffrage, maintaining that politics 
and the discussion and study growing there- 
from would not only help educate women, 
but establish direct sympathy between the 
home and the broader life of the world out- 
side. Those who think that voting will unsex 
women have little confidence in the ordi- 
nances of God. We need woman in politics. 
She helped purify literature and society. He 
took up the words of the California miners 
when they saw the first company of women 
coming to rejoin their husbands. ‘Three 
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cheers for the women who have come to 
make us better!” We long, as those who 
wait for the morning, for the time so surely 
coming, when women shall hasten to our side 
to help us so that we shall have 


“Everywhere, 
Two heads in council, two beside the hearth, 
Two in the tangled business of the world, 
Two in the liberal offices of life, 
Two - dropped for one, to sound the 
38 


of science and the secrets of the mind; 
Musician, painter, sculptor, critic, more ; 
And ewaare the broad and bounteous 


eart 
Shall bear a double growth of its best souls.” 

Mr. Fitzgerald of South Boston also advo- 
cated the passage of the Resolve, in a power- 
ful speech, which we are compelled this week 
to omit. 

Mr. Kimball of Boston said in effect: “I own 
five women—a wife and four daughters, and 
they do not advise me to vote for this move- 
ment. Gentlemen should hesitate before 
they encourage any measure that may result 
in lowering and soiling the delicacy of wo- 
man.’ Mr. Kimball then read from the New 
York Tribune some of its filthy quotations from 
Woodhull’s & Claflin’s Weekly, as apropos 
to this discussion. Mr. Vibbert rebuked him 
for this duplicity, and in a very vigorous 
speech showed that the great majority of the 
friends of the movement and those whose stand- 
ing is of the highest are not at all responsible 
fur these licentious and free-love utterances 
of a very few—that they are in no sense an 
outcome of Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. Towne, of Fitchburg, made a clear argu- 
ment in favor of giving to women their rights. 
He said that brute force first brought women 
into subjection and its influence is not yet 
broken and destroyed. 

Mr. Beard of Brookline also spoke briefly 
in favor of, Mr. Bailey of Charlestown against, 
the Resolve. 

After some farther brief discussion the Re- 
solve was passed to a first and second reading 
by a fair majority, and refused a third reading 
by a tie vote of 68 to 68—Harvey Jewell, the 
Speaker, giving the casting vote. The rule 
requires amendments to the Constitution to 
be passed by a two-thirds majority vote. In 
another issue we will publish for future use a 
full list of the Yeas and Nays, on this vote. 
Let every woman preserve it, for the day is 
hastening when we shall have occasion to 
use it. 





“THE BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG.” 


There is now on exhibition in the Meionaon 
(Tremont Temple) of this city, Rothermel’s 
great picture, “The Battle of Gettysburg,’ 
painted by order of the State of Pennsylvania. 
Hundreds visit it daily, and the number is in- 
creasing, the more the picture is known. 
Those who visit it as a work of art are enthu- 
siastic in praise of the grouping, the coloring, 
the gencral treatment of the subject, and the 
effect of the painting. While those who re- 
gard it only as the picture of a great battle are 
impressed with its terribly real and graphic de- 
tails, and come away with a vivid sense of the 
horrors of war. 

The time of the picture is the afternoon of 
the third day of the battle of Gettysburg—the 
great climax of the tragedy. The organizations 
have melted away in the fierceness of the fight 
—the officers are in the midst, intermingling 
everywhere with the men, who are acting with- 
out orders, on their own intelligence and reso- 
lute heroism. The Union troops, with serried 
ranks, have received the shock of the enemy, 
and the two gigantic forces close and grapple 
in a death-struggle, like well-matched athletes, 
each striving to overcome the other. They 
fight with clubbed muskets—they are impaled 
on bristling bayonets—shells burst in the air 
—and under their feet—rifles flash their light- 
ning in the very faces of men—there is a tem- 

st of flame and smoke from the terrific can- 
nonading. The hell of battle rages the fiercest 
around the colors—they waver, they fall, they 
rise again, they are intertwined, the loyal and 
the rebel flags. The ground is strewn with 
the dead and the dying, men and horses, min- 
gled with the debris of batteries, shattered 
muskets, and prostrate flags. 

You soon take in portions of the fearful de- 
tails of the picture. You see the faces of offi- 
cers and soldiers, and note their varying ex- 
pressions, Near the meandering stone wall, 
which forms the central feature of the paint- 
ing, sits a rebel private, witha ghastly wound in 
his breast, his face already ashen with coming 
death, while great tears, standing in his brown 
introverted eyes, hint that his thoughts are 
turning to the dear ones he shall never see 
again. <A little distant adrummer-boy has fall- 
en, his sweet, young face strangely incongru- 
ous with the strife about him. The surgeon 
bends over him, to staunch his wound, but 
there is a mortal paleness on the fair cheek of 
the youth. He is beyond the skill of surgery. 
Just behind the mangled body of an officer 
wrapped in a blanket is being borne off on a 
stretcher. He has fought his last fight. The 
stalwart figure of a rebel officer mounted on a 
gun-carriage, to the left, is reeling back in 
death, riddled with bullets. The dead lie ev- 
erywhere, with upturned faces, silent, unheed- 
ing the waves of war surging above and 
around them, And over all this earthly hell 





of horror, there bends a tender blue sky, fleck- 





ed by soft, poetic clouds, full of the attrac- 
tiveness of nature. 


**How strikingly the course of nature tells, 
By its light heed of human suffering, 
That it was fashioned for a happier world.’’ 


It is indeed a wonderful picture, almost per- 
fect in the accuracy with which it depicts the 
locality, the prominent features of the two ar- 
mies, and the particular struggle of the closing 
hour of the three days’ battle. If it impresses 
others as it has ourself, it will awaken a deep- 
er hatred of war—an intenser longing for the 
time when wars shall cease. We echo the de- 
sire of Gen. Slocum expressed last week at the 
great military reiinion, that the “Grand Army 
of the Republic may devote itself to making 
peace perpetual.” We should like to hear 
Mrs. Howe talk peace with the picture of that 
awful carnage behind her, and a great congre- 
gation before her. And as we gazed, we long- 
ed to tell of the different work of women dur- 
ing the war, who, for the first time in the his- 
tory of war, gilt the dark cloud with the ten- 
derness of Christianity, and the humanizing 
love of woman. 

This picture is to remain here only through 
Anniversary week. Let all who can visit it, 
during these next two weeks, and above all, 
let women study it for an hour or two, that 
they may learn to hate war more bitterly, and 
to strive for its abolition more earnestly. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


The first edition of “Verses by H. H.” has 
been sold so rapidly that a new edition, with 
additional poems, is in preparation. 


We call the special attention of our readers 
to the splendid list of premiums which we 
offer for new cash subscribers. 
hardly a place but where subscribers for our 
JOURNAL can be obtained. A little effort 
will secure « good premium. 


The Andover Conference of Congregational 
churches has so far recognized Woman’s Rights 
as to allow female delegates full membership. 
At its annual meeting, just held in Lowell, out 
of sixty-nine delegates present, twenty-five 
were women from ten different churches. 


The free school idea is making encouraging 
progress in Virginia. There are now more 
than 2000 of these schools, and more spring- 
ing up. Thousands of colored children are 
without schools for want of teachers, and ap- 
plications for them are pouring in from all 
quarters. No sign could afford better encour- 
agement of a prosperous future for Virginia 
than is embodied in these facts. 


The talk about Herbert Spencer’s taking the 
presidency of the proposed college in Cincin- 
nati is idle, the state of Mr. Spencer’s health 
being such that his friends consider it a phys- 
ical impossibility for him to attempt a voyage 
across the Atlantic. There is, however, no 
reason to doubt that, with proper care and a 
quiet life, he may long be spared to continue 
the development of his system of philosophy. 


On the inside of this paper will be found 
brief reports of two Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tions in active existence in Illinois. We give 
space to both. The speeches we must omit, 
because of their length, and because as a rule 
there is little variety in these addresses. All 
details of the differences between them we 
must also decline to publish, but whenever 
either society accomplishes or proposes any- 
thing for the advancement of the cause, we 
shall be happy to lay the record before our 
readers. 


The Flower Mission of Boston began its work 
for the season Monday week. This work is too 
well known to need explanation, and it is 
hoped that this simple announcement will be 
sufficient to remind those who have flowers 
and fruit to spare that ther® are thousands in 
the city to whom these gifts of nature are an 
unattainable luxury. ‘The flowers and fruit 
contributed are disbursed by young women to 
the patients in charity hospitals, and others 
too poor to purchase them, but to whom they 
are an appreciated luxury. 


The New England Baptist Convention, 
which met recently at Worcester, before ad- 
journing, discussed the exciting subject of ed- 
ucation of women, which was introduced by a 
paper from Dr. Hovey of Newton for opening 
the doors of the colleges to both sexes. It 
was a significant feature of the discussion 
that three professors of the Newton institu- 
tion and one of Brown were decided adyo- 
cates of the innovation, while it found a tem- 
pestuous opponent in Rey. Dr. Fulton. The 
Baptists now represent over an eighth of the 
population of New England, and they are tak- 
ing a liberal start in education. 


The ladies of the Baptist churches in this vi- 
cinity are fullowing the example of the ladies 
of the Congregational churches in the forma- 
tion of a Woman’s Missionary Society, to work 
in connection with the Baptist Missionary 
Union for the “Christianization of Woman in 
Foreign Lands.” The success which has at- 
tended the “Woman’s Board of Missions” 
shows what can be accomplished by such an 
organization. This new society has been or- 
ganized by the choice of the following officers: 
Mrs. Gardner Colby, President; Mrs. J. M. 
S. Williams, Recording Secretary; Mrs. J. W. 


There is, 





Merrill, Treasurer; and an executive Board. 
By the payment of two cents a week or of one 
dollar a year any woman becomes a member 
of this society; and a life member by the pay- 
ment of twenty-five dollars. 


It is Miss Mary E. Stevens of Cambridge 
whom Gov. Claflin has nominated to the Coun- 
cil as justice of the peace. Miss Stevens was 
for many years in the Registry of Deeds for 
Middlesex County at East Cambridge, and by 
her intelligence, aptness and courtesy won 
friends of all who visited the office on business. 
She is now associated in business in this city 
with her father, under the style of E. G. Ste- 
vens & Daughter, as conveyancers, copyists, 
and drafters of all kinds of instruments pertain- 
ing to real and personal estate, and is rapidly 
acquiring the same excellent reputation that 
she holds in Middlesex County. 


A writer to the St. Louis Republican pro- 
poses a new remedy for the “social evil.” He 
would have every man seen going into a house 
of illfame arrested and taken before Chief 
Justice Banyon, and then would have his 
right name published in the papers. But it is 
not a “remedy’’ for the social evil that the St. 
Louis authorities are after. Their aim is to 
make licentiousness safe to men—so that they 
may not run the risk of disease in their lustful 
pursuits. And the Chicago Advance in a re- 
cent editorial more than half endorses this St. 
Louis diabolism, and half admits that legalized 
prostitution may possibly, after all, prove a 
blessing to society. 


An attempt has been made in this State to 
ascertain the number of females in their re- 
spective municipalities who are taxed directly, 
and also the number of such who have proper- 
ty standing in other poss names. Hon, 
Charles Adams, Jr., the Tax Commissioner, 
was charged with the duty of ascertaining 
these facts. Mr. Thomas Hills, Chairman of 
the Boston Board of Assessors, states that they 
do not certify the statistics are true, because 
they know they are not, for they know as a 
fact that of the forty-one and a half millions of 
property which is assessed directly in Boston 
to females, a large proportion belongs to their 
husbands, or is held by them as trustees. Ac- 
cording to these imperfect returns there are 
33,961 females in Massachusetts who pay a tax 
of $1,927,653.11 on a total valuation of $131,- 
683,393.28.— Boston Journal. 


The Scotsman shows its sympathy with the 
lady students of the medical school at. Edin- 
burgh by putting the following quotation from 
Walter Scott’s ‘‘[vanhoe” in a prominent part 
of that paper.—Harper’s Bazar. 

“Rebecca lost no time in causing the patient 
to be transported to their temporary dwelling, 
and proceeded with her hands to examine and 
to bind up his wounds. The youngest reader 
of romances and romantic ballads must recol- 
lect how often the females, during the Dark 
Ages, as they are called, were initiated into 
the mysteries of surgery. The Jews, both male 
and female, possessed and practiced the medi- 
cal science iu all its branches, The beautiful 
Rebecca had been heedfully brought up in all 
the knowledge proper to her nation, which her 
apt and powerful mind had retained, arranged 
and enlarged in the course of a progress beyond 
her years, her sex, and even the age in which 
she lived. The attendant proceeded to uncov- 
er Ivanhoe’s side, and the lovely Jewess satis- 
fied herself that the bandage was in its place 
and the wound doing weil. She performed her 
task with a graceful and dignified simplicity 
and modesty which might, even in more civil- 
ized days, have served to redeem it from what- 
ever might seem repugnant to female delicacy.” 


The American Medical Association, which 
met at San Francisco, May 4th, had a lively 
fight over a resolution on the admission of wo- 
men as delegates, though no applicants were in 
attendance. A motion was made to construe 
the constitution so as not to exclude female 
delegates. After two days’ bitter and vulgar 
wrangle over it, they indefinitely postponed it, 
went on an excursion round the bay to cool 
their heated tempers, and then adjourned sine 
die. Poor men! no wonder they are sore over 
the constant increase of thoroughly educated 
women physicians, who are more and more 
trenching on their practice. Three-fourths of 
their practice comes from the diseases of wo- 
men and children, and this they are to lose. 
They have been playing with a two-edged 
sword. In their fight against the admission of 
women to clinical studies with themselves, be- 
cause “it is indecent for men and women to pur- 
sue these delicate investigations together,” they 
have brought multitudes to see and feel how 
improper it is for male physicians to treat fe- 
male patients in the delicate diseases peculiar 
to their sex. More and more, therefore, are 
male doctors being discarded in these cases. 


“Why not have mixed clubs?” is the ques- 
tion that Frances Power Cobbe boldly proposes 
as her contribution to the controversy about 
clubs for women now going on in Engiand. 
She says :— 

Why should there not be a club with two 
wings and a center—one wing exclusively for 
men, the other exclusively for women—the 
center containing the reading-room, the prin- 
cipal dining-room, and a drawing-room, for 
both? Each wing, of course, would have its 
own entrance, and there would be no necessity 
for a misogynous gentleman even so much as 
to behold the shadow of a chignon, or a shy 
lady to catch sight of a chimney-pot hat, 
should either prefer to remain in his or her 
proper domain. On the other hand, for those 
who like society in common, who desire to 
learn masculine politics, or are not averse to 
the rather feminine gossip, which, I imagine, 
is not wholly unknown in Pall Mall or the 
cover-side, the center of the club-house would 
have chief attraction. Many husbands and 
fathers, I am sure, would be delighted if their 
wives and daughters could share with them 
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the comforts of which they now partake alone; 
and, if such a club were once started, I have 
little doubt it would soon be extremely popu- 
lar. Of course, the admission of members, 
both male and female, would need to be par- 
ticularly well regulated; but this point, I im- 
agine, might, without much difficulty, be at- 
tained. 


The New York Tribune comments upon the 
recent admirable Convention of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association in that city as 


follows :— 

The Boston wing of the Woman Suffrage 
party, which repudiates Woodhull, Anthony, 
Stanton, and all their works, did not have 
nearly so many dozens in attendance yester- 
day at their Convention as we give them 
thousands of readers this morning for our re- 


_ port of their sayings. We congratulate them 


on the promptitude, if we cannot on the tem- 
per, wherewith few | repudiate the free-love 
teachings with which the leader of the other 
wing is identified. ‘They have never been 
charged with them, but, nevertheless, their re- 
udiation is honorable. It remains to be seen 
ow far this other wing is willing to follow the 
leader it has canonized by resolution, as “‘of 
the highest intellectual ability and moral 
worth.’ For the rest, it need only be observed 
that we sadly miss and pine for the good, 
mouth-filing denunciations of the Tribune, 
with which our “reforming” friends have been 
wont to enliven their discussions. But we 
hope for better things to-day. 
The New York World gives the following 
respectful and candid notice of the meeting :— 
There is an impression among those who do 
not keep themselves familiar with the progress 
of schemes of political and social reform that 
the Woman Suffrage movement is gradually 
dying out. The facts are, on the contrary, 
that the anniversary meetings of the different 
branches of the woman’s party this year have 
been larger than ever before, while our latest 
London files show that recent Woman's Rights 
meetings in London have not only been im- 
portant in numbers and in the weight of emi 
nent names openly connected with them, but 
bave also been remarkable in the enthusiasm 
which pervaded them. While it is probable 
that many men have grown tired of hearing 


the demands of the leaders of the Woman Sul-_ 


frage movement, it is undeniable that a large 
ont increasing number of women of position 
and character have given in their adhesion to 
the cause which, ten years since, they looked 
upon with hostility and ridicule. 

Which of these two articles best represents 


a “party of moral ideas” ? H. B. B. 








THE NEW YORK ANNIVERSARY. 


The Mass Convention of the AMERICAN 
Woman SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION at Stein- 
way Hall on the 10th of May was a complete 
success. Mary A. Livermore, one of the Vice- 
Presidents of the American Society, presided. 
The average number of persons in attendance 
at the morning and afternoon sessions was 
not less than 1200, and at the evening session, 
notwithstanding the admission fee, it largely 
exceeded that number. The quality of the 
audience was as remarkable as its size. In ad- 
dition to the old and tried friends there was 
alarge accession of new faces not hitherto seen 
at our meetings. The culture and intelligence 
of the assembly were worthy of the great 
metropolis it represented and were the subject 
of admiring comment by the New York press. 

The addresses were uniformly able, digni- 
fied and earnest. The resolutions were sus- 
tained by a full and heariy vote of the great 
audience. They defined in unmistakable lan- 
guage the position of the American Society, 
affirming primarily womau’s right of self- 
government and incidentally woman’s equali- 
ty in all directions. 

Never has the value and necessity of a rep- 
resentative American Society been more fully 
demonstrated than in this fine meeting held 
under its auspices and commanding public 
confidence and respect at a critical moment. 
There was no time wasted in personalities, no 
diversion of attention from the main question 
of woman’s political, legal, industrial and so- 
cial equality. No needless prejudices were 
aroused. No conflicting views upon extrane- 
ous topics were permitted to complicate the 
claim of equal rights for woman. Men and 
women of the most various opinions upon other 
topics met here upon a common platform and 
felt safe in each other’s company. The open- 
ing speech of Rev. Edward Eggleston, editor 
of the New York Independent, admirable alike 
in manner and matter, like the opening speech 
of Rev. Henry Ward Beecher the year before, 
gave the needed impulse at the very outset. 
This was followed by admirable addresses from 
Lucy Stone, Julia Ward Howe, Elizabeth 
Churchill, and others. The alternation of men 
and women as speakers gave variety and har- 
mony to the proceedings. 

The evening session opened with a capital 
speech by Prof. Moses Coit Tyler of Michigan. 
He was followed by Mary Grew of Philadelphia, 
and Lucy Stone. At this point the proceedings 
were enlivened by a frank expression of doubt 
as to the value of Universal Suffrage by Rev. 
Washington Gladden, which elicited admira- 
ble replies from Mrs. Howe and Mrs. Liver- 
more, A very brilliant and interesting address 
by Grace Greenwood gave an added charm. 
The audience was aroused to a sense of relig- 
ious consecration and enthusiasm—(we use 
the words in no narrow or sectarian sense) 
and the proceedings closed and calminated 
with the singing of the grand old Doxology. 
The audience rose and united in the chorus— 
a beautiful emblem and prophecy of the no- 
bler political meetings of the men and women 
of the future! H. 3. B. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MISSOURI. 

We record, in another column, the official 
action of the Missouri Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation with especial pleasure, as a new 
proof which the friends of our cause in that 
State thus give of the necessity for the co- 
operation and union of all who believe in mak- 
ing Suffrage the main issue. 

We have reached that stage of growth in 
the development of our ideas where two things 
become true. 

First. Our enemies cease to attack our 
principles. But instead, they strive to create 
prejudice against the cause itself by exposing 
the weakness, folly or wickedness of individu- 
als who, for any reason, have attached them- 
selves to the movement. 

Second. Unscrupulous persons, who have 
their own “axes to grind,” who are far more for 
other theories than for Woman Suffrage, at- 
tempt to forward these theories, and to ride 
into public favor by making use of the large 
sympathy which the justice and truth of our 
claim have won. 

We advise our friends everywhere to waste 
no time in defense or attack of either of these 
classes of our real or practical enemies. They 
would like nothing so much as to see us leave 
the field where so great a vantage-ground is 
already gained, to waste it and ourselves in 
small skirmishing over questions with which 
the principle of Woman Suffrage has nothing 
to do. 

When Bunyan’s Pilgrim went through Van- 
ity Fair, in order to shut out all its betraying 
sounds he put his fingers in his ears, and ran 
on, crying, “Life! Life! Eternal Life!” 

So, for ourselves, no matter how great the 
temptation or the aggravation, let us remem- 
ber only the aching need of citizenship for 
womacr. Let us remember that ‘‘on a single 
vote may depend the booming of cannon and 
the rush of armies” which may leave us widows 
and childless—and yet women have no vote. 
Remember that the small babe which warms 
your breast, and is a part of your very self by 
law may be taken from you at any moment— 
and yet women have no voice in making or re- 
pealing that law. 

Remember that the success of our ideas— 
the practical application of the principle of the 
consent of the governed men and women—is 
the only way to secure individual protection, 
and the establishment and perpetuity of republi- 
can institutions. Write—speak—work, only 
for this end. Let all societies, State and local, 
which agree with us, follow the example of 
the Missouri Society, and make themselves 
the allies of the AMERICAN WoMmAN Sur- 
FRAGE ASSUCIATION. Thus, those who have 
only one object to gain, viz., woman’s right to 
vote, will work together, and there will be no 
confusion in the public mind, either in regard 
to ourseives, or to the final result we seek to 
accomplish. L. & 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE ORGANS. 

The New York Tribune, in recent articles 
calculated to arouse public prejudice against 
the Woman Suffrage movement, alludes to 
Woodhull & Claflin’s Weekly, a paper of small 
circulation, controlled by two individuals, as 
its name implies, devoted to the advocacy of 
social theories subversive of every recognized 
principle of private morality and public order, 
and only incidentally an advocate of suffrage, 
as “the most widely circulated and lively of all 
the Woman Suffrage organs,” and again, in a 
previous editorial, as ‘‘perhaps the most wide- 
ly circulated of all the pronounced organs of 
the Woman Suffrage movement.” 

We ask the Tribune to remove a false im- 
pression from the minds of its readers by pub- 
lishing the following simple statement of facts. 

1. The Woman Suffrage cause has no special 
organs. Even the WoMAN’s JOURNAL and 
the Revolution are not the official organs of 
any Woman Suffrage Association, and are re- 
sponsible only to their proprietors and the 
public, not to any society. 

“2, The New York Independent, with a hun- 
dred thousand subscribers, the Springfield Re- 
publican, the most influential newspaper in New 
England, and scores of highly respectable news- 
papers of both political parties throughout 
the United States, have been fur years and still 
are “pronounced” advocates of Woman Suf- 
frage. They are all “Woman Suffrage organs” 
in precisely the same sense and to the same 
extent as is the paper alluded to by the Tri- 
bune. 

3. Woman Suffrage is no more responsible for 
the absurd and wicked utterances of the paper 
in question, than is Republicanism for the rav- 
ings of Brownlow’s Rebel Ventilator or De- 
mocracy for the tirades of Pomeroy’s Demo- 
crat. 

4. If the worst charge ever made against any 
advocate of Woman Suffrage should be sus- 
tained, it would be as unfair to hold his or 
her associates responsible as it would be to de- 
nounce Whitelaw Reid for the villainy of Dan 
Sickles or to condemn Manton Marble for the 
drunkenness of Saulsbury, simply because 
Sickles and Saulsbury are both, in a certain 
sense, party leaders. 

The Tribune admits “that a large portion of 
the Woman Suffrage party intensely abhor the 
entire free love delusion,’ and yet it adds, 





“We must believe that the advocacy of Woman 


Suffrage has increased the number who up- 
hold free love.’’ 

If any refutation of our principles can be 
successfully attempted we invite the Tribune 
to make the effort and to discuss Woman Suf- 
frage upon its merits. But to discuss the char- 
acter of individuals isirrelevant. This perpet- 
ual attempt to dodge the question by assail- 
ing the reputation of its advocates is simply 
ridiculous. That the cause should be thus as- 
sailed is one of the strongest evidences of the 
strength and vitality of the Woman Sur- 
FRAGE MOVEMENT. H. B. B. 





INDISPENSABLE BAGGAGE. 


_ “Room Inside” in the JouRNAL of May 6 
gives us matter for rejoicing in assuring us 
that the traveling accommodations of the 
Woman Suffrage movement are so ample as 
to give admission always to one more; and 
perhaps it is equally cause for gratulation that 
to many of the passengers their baggage is 
not so precious as to make them reluctant to 
leave it outside. But those for whom Miss 
Phelps especially desires to secure seats are 
not likely to intrust themselves to any mode 
of conveyance which enforces a separation be- 
tween themselves and their most valuable 
possessions. Will a man whose portmanteau 
contains “the pearl of great price” be content 
to leave it on the platform with a motley col- 
lection of other articles? Will he not, ina 
vehicle whose managers are professedly un- 
scrupulous in regard to the character of its 
occupants, have reason to doubt his ability so 
to keep an eye on his baggage as to insure it 
against loss or change? Or, if he is so happy 
as to have a “wedding-garment,” which he 
has the best authority for knowing he may 
suddenly need, will he with indifference put 
it beyond his instant reach ? 

No; “‘the great mass of Christian believers” 
are travelers, who, while their journey lasts, 
cannot prudently part with their baggage; 
and yet there is in it nothing inconsistent 
with the principles of the Woman Suffrage 
movement. Would it not be better to admit 
them, baggage and all, than to exclude them 
from the “humble street-car’? The mantle 
of Christian charity must form an important 
part of their effects; and let us hope that this 
will enable them to carry themselves and their 
baggage so as not to interfere with the com- 
fort of the travelling public. M. D. 

Vassar COLLEGE. 

[Bring it in, by all means, dear friend, on 
this last condition; only allow the same privi- 
lege to others. Practically, among people of 
courtesy and good sense, these things settle 
themselves. But do not assume that the con- 
ductor is “unscrupulous as to character” be- 
cause he is indifferent to doctrine. It is his 
duty to exclude a pickpocket; but it would be 
an outrage to eject any one for being a Quaker 
or an infidel. T. W. H.| 


we err 


QUERY. 


At the late semi-centennial celebration of the 
English High School in Beston, in the poem 
read or “repeated by Rev. Robert C. Waters- 
ton,” I noticed the following words :— 


“Here in New England the poorest who live 

May enjoy the best teaching the State can 
ive. 

This, star-like, flames over life’s early morn— 

A priceless boon to each child that is born!” 


Is this true? can every child that is born, 
if so be he or she is studious, and travels dil- 
igently up to the doors of Amherst, Williams 
or Harvard, be admitted to their ‘‘best teach- 
ing’? At each portal, however imploringly 
the petition to be allowed to enter is present- 
ed, the answer is the same—viz., “Come in, 
boys” —“go away, girls.” M. F.C. W. 
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A BARE CHANCE, 


Mrs. L. H. Stone proposes to take a class of 
ladies to Europe the coming summer, entirely 
for purposes of study and educational culture. 
Mrs. Stone has, for many years, been engaged 
in teaching History and those branches of Lit- 
erature and Art inseparable from it, in institu- 
tions of high reputation. She has also had 
classes, formed of ladies of the best culture, in 
several of the cities of her State; and the ob- 
ject of this European tour is to enlarge the op- 
portunities for such Historical aud Art studies 
—to read the past in the light of monuments 
and relics that interpret its history—in short, 
to get at the thought that underlies the vari- 
ous records and monuments of the past which 
yet remain, and trace its care -o our times 
in present outgrowths from the*old and effete. 

Mrse Stone proposes to be-absent nine 
months, (or a year, if the class ‘Should wish to 
remain so long), to visit Ireland, England, Scot- 
land, Germany, Switzerland, Italy—go down 
the Danube to Constantinople—visit Athens 
and some other cities of Greece, and then, if 
the class wish to prolong their stay, she pro- 
poses to take them to Egypt, and, perhaps, to 
visit scenes of the old Moorish civilization in 
Spain, returning through France, if affairs 
should, by the time the class wish to return, 
be in a condition to render travel there safe or 
profitable. 

Mrs. Stone has before conducted a similar 
class to Europe, with the same ends in view, 
with entire success, A most accomplished 
teacher of various European languages will ac- 
company the class, give instruction and prac- 





tice constant conversation with the members 





of it, while Mrs. Stone will make matters of 
History, Literature and Art subjects of study 
and constant instruction. 

The business arrangements of the class will 
be economically conducted by a gentleman of 
ability and experience. It is estimated that 
the entire expense of the tour from New York, 
including the voyage, will not exceed five dol- 
lars a day, while the educational advantages of 
opportunities for study in such a way can 
hardly be over-estimated. 

For particulars as to terms and special ar- 
rangements, address 

Mrs. L. H. Stonr, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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NEW MUSIC. 


We have received from the long-established 
and well-known music house of Oliver Ditson 
& Co,,277 Washington St., a quantity of new 
music. Among the songs is one arranged for 
a solo or quartette, dedicated to Mary A. Liv- 
ermore, the poetry, which is indifferent, by 
George Cooper, the music by Edwin Christie. 


“Daughters of Freedom, arise in your might! 
March to the watchwords, Justice and Right!” 


is the first couplet of the little song, whose 
sentiment is better than its metre. Among 
the other pieces are two Ifflian songs, “La 
Tradita,’ and “Amami!” translated and 
adapted by W. O. and J. E. Perkins; “Sophie 
Waltz,” new and fashionable dance-music, 
by John Strauss; a gem from Mendelssohn’s 
“Midsummer's Night Dream,’’ arranged by 
Sidney Smith; “Row us, row us swift!” a 
barcarole for three female voices ;:“The Wood 
Nymph’s Call,” one of the songs of Parepa; 
with various other songs, amorous, sacred, 
jubilant, plaintive and gleesome. The latest, 
the most fashionable and the most exquisite 
music can always be found at Ditson's. 


OUR EDITORIAL CORPS. 

The National Standard and other newspa- 
pers occasionally make criticisms which seem 
to show that the internal economy of the 
WoMAn’s JOURNAL office is not clearly un- 
derstood in the offices of its exchanges. The 
editor of this journal is Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more; and the ‘‘associate editors,” as they 
are called, claim no control, and, exercise no 
responsibility as to anything which does not 
bear their initials, It is quite enough for 
them to do their own work and answer their 
own challenges. T. W. H. 





INDIANA WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 


The eleventh annual Convention of the In- 
diana Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held at Indianapolis, in Representatives’ Hall, 
on the 8th and 9th of June, 1871. Distin- 
guished speakers are invited and will be pres- 
ent. The presence of all the workers and 
speakers in our own State is earnestly solicit- 
ed, and our friends in neighboring States are 
cordially invited to attend and give us words 
of cheer and encouragement. 

Mary F, Tuomas, Pres. 

ELLEN B. Ferauson, Chair, Ex. Com. 








SUFFRAGE ITEMS. 


A new universal woman’s franchise society 
has been organized in Washington, D. C.; the 
principal object being release from some self- 
constituted leaders, whose unwise zeal has 
caused the society, as now constituted, to be 
known there as the “Hippodrome.” A full 
complement of officers was elected. We have 
not received the details. 








Saturday week, at Greenfield, Mass., the 
“Franklin County Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion” was organized. This has been accom- 
plished through the instrumentality of Mrs. 
Margaret Campbell, our indefatigable co-work- 
er. She has lectured in every town of the 
county, making preparations in each, aS she 
went along, for the county organization, which 
was effected Saturday week. Quietly, but very 
wisely, winning her way everywhere, even 
among the most bigoted, this truly consecra- 
ted woman is doing a great work. Rev. J. F. 
Moore was chosen President. 


In St. Louis, May 6, the State Woman’s Suf- 
frage Association of Missouri adopted a reso- 
lution declaring the association an auxiliary to 
the American Woman Suffrage Association, 
The resolution on two or three previous occa- 
sions has caused much feeling on the part of a 
few, who were opposed to this movement. 
Three weeks ago Mrs, Minor, President of the 
association for four years, resigned her posi- 
tion, and on this occasion she withdrew from 
the society altogether. There is no rea- 
son why the Missouri Association should not 
become auxiliary to the American (national) 
Association, for the great majority of its mem- 
bers, who are among the most cultivated peo 
ple of St. Louis, have always desired it. Cer- 
tainly the majority should rule. 


BUSINESS LETTERS, 


All business letters will be acknowledged under 
this head, and correspondents who find their favors 
credited here will understand that, whatever their 
contents, they will receive attention. ] 

Letters received to May 17th:— 

Lizzie Prentiss, E. K. Churchill, Lucy A. 8. Tick- 
nor, Mrs. S. 8. McClure, Mrs. Eliza Leach, B. J. Gil- 
man, Mrs. Eli S. Pitkin, Mrs. W. H. Greenwood, Miss 
Marion Martin, E. F. Gi odrich, Phebe C. McKill, 
Martha Brown Haven, Orin Sherman & Co., Marga- 
ret W. Ravenhill, C. S. Varian, G, H. Coursen. 














AMERICAN STEAM SAFE CO., 


Safe Manufacturers to the U. 8. Government. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





THE BEST IN THE WORLD, 


— AND— 


Bank Vaults and Burglar-Proof Safes, 


MADE OF WELDED STEEL AND IRON. 
UNEQUALLED FOR SECURITY. 


THE STEAM SAFE COMPANY’S SAFES, al 
ways good, are much improved, and 


Are made in the very best manner. 
Are finished in the most approved style. 
Are furnished with the best Dial Locks. 
Are secure in the hottest fire. 
Are free from dampness. 
Are not liable to injury. 
Are inviting in appearance. 
Are every way convenient in use. 
Have never been robbed of a dollar. 
Are adopted by leading capitalists. 
Give the greatest satisfaction. 
Are without an equal in the world. 


Thousands of the Safes made by this company are 
now in use by leading Capitalists and Business Men, 
and give entire satisfaction. 

No Safe made by this Company was ever broken open 
by Burglars, or failed tu protect its contents from Fire. 

The Company uses Unpickable Burglar-Proof Locks, 
and warrant their work, both fire-proof and burglar- 
proof, to give entire satisfaction. 


EXPLANATION. 


The STEAM SAFE has all the securities of ordina- 
ry safes, with the addition of a lining of hermetically. 
sealed copper tubes filled with water, which, in case 
of fire, causes steam in the inside of the safe, thus ren- 
dering it impossible to destroy any papers or other 
valuables inside by any fire that ever did or is ever 
likely to occur. Steam, being practically the best 
carrier of heat known, is made use of to carry the heat 
out of these safes as fast as it may enter them from a 
fire outside; and in thfs way it saves their contents 
from burning. 


THE STEAM SAFE NEEDED. 


Over 80 safes utterly fuiled in the great fire in Port- 
land, and in nearly every severe fire, more or less of 
the ordinary safes are proved utterly worthless, In 
the recent fire in Manchester, N. H., $6000 in bonds 
were destroyed in Mr. Clark’s safe, Hundreds of safes 
in the fires that occurred throughout the South dur- 
ing the war utterly failed. Similar instances are fre- 
quently occurring, showing the great need of the bet- 
ter security afforded by the Steam Safe. 


Boston, 51 & 53 Sudbury, cor. Bowker St. 
New York, 300 Broadway. 
Baltimore, 131 West Baltimore St. 
Ppiladel phia, 32 South Fourth St. 
May 20. tf 
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W. F. STONE, 


DENTIST, 
No. 25 Winter Strect, Boston. 
May 20. Over Chandler’s, room No. 10. 3m 








Union Washing Machine. 
WARRANTED TO WASH PERFECTLY WITH- 
OUT SOAKING OR BOILING. 
SHERMAN AND UNION WRINGERS, 


with galvanized iron frames and patent Moulten Rolls. 
AMERICAN MANGLE, 


For ironing clothes without heat. 
Laundry articles of all kinds. 
(a Send for Circular. 
ORIN SHERMAN & Co., General Agents, 
Successors to J. WARD & Co., Courtlandt St., N. Y. 
May 20. 4t 








Sewing Machines, 


THE SEWING-WOMAN’S FRIEND. 


Can be applied to any machine in a short time with- 
out being token from the house. Price $8.00. . 
Patented April 20, 1869, May 31, 1870, July, 1870. 
Advantages over the Old Style of Treadle, 
It is a more natural motion. No heel or toe motion. 
You canrun a Machine day after day without sus- 
taining any injury. Youcan maintain an erect 
tion whilst operating it. It does not cause a pain in 
the back. e most delicate person can operate it. 


Agents and Canvassers wanted. Liberal terms. 
For circulars and other information adress, 
M. L. FRENCH, 
Sole Agent for the New England States, 
32 Summer St., Room No. 2, 
Apr. 15. BOSTON. 3m 








Poetry. 








“FOUND FROZEN." 


BY H. Hl. 


She died, as many travellers have died, 
O’ertaken on an Alpine road, by night; 
Numbed and bewildered by the falling snow,” 
Striving, in spite of failing pulse, and limbs 
Which faltered and grew feebler at each step, 
To toil up the icy steep, and bear, 

Patient and faithful to the last, the load 
Which in the sunny morn seemed light! 


And yet, 
*Twas in the place she called her home she 
died ; 
And they who loved her with the all of love | 
Their wintry natures had to give, stood by 
And wept some tears, and wrote above her 
grave 
Some common record which they thought 
was true; 
But I, who loved her first, and last, and best, | 
Iknew! 
July 12, 1866. 


THE THREE SHIPS. 


BY JULIA C. RK. DORR. ! 


Over the waters clear and dark 

Flew, like a startled bird, our bark. 

All the day long with steady sweep 

Sea-gulls followed us over the deep. 

Weird and strange were the silent shores, 

Rich with their wealth of buried ores: 

Mighty the forests, old and gray, 

With the secrets locked in their hearts away; 

Sembliance of castle and arch and shrine 

Towered aloft in the clear sunshine ; 

And we watched for the warder stern and | 
grim, 

And the priest with his chanted prayer and | 
hymn. 

Over that wonderful Northern sea, 

As one who sails in a dream, sailed we, 

Till, when the young moon soared on high, 

Nothing was round us but sea and sky. 

Far in the east the pale moon swung— 

A crescent dim in the azure hung; 

But the sun lay low in the glowing west, 

With bars or purple across his breast. 

The skies were aflame with the sunset glow, 

The billows were all aflame below. 

The far horizon seemed the gate 

To some mystic world’s enchanted state ; 


And all the air was a luminous mist, 
Crimson and amber and amethyst. 
Then silently into that fiery sea— 
Into the heart of the mystery— 

Three ships went sailing one by one, 

The fairest visions under the sun. 

Like the flame in the heart of a ruby set 

Were the sails that flew from each mast of jet; | 
While darkly against the burning sky 
Streamer and pennant floated high. | 
Steadily, silently, on they pressed | 
Into the glowing, reddening west; 
Until, on the far horizon’s fold, 

They slowly passed through its gate of gold. 
You think, perhaps, they were nothing more 
Than schooners laden with common ore ? 
Where Care clasped hands with grimy Toil, | 
And the decks were stained with earthly moil ? | 
Oh, beautiful ships, who sailed that night 
Into the far west from our yearning sight, 
Full well I knew that the freight ye bore 
Was laden not for an earthly shore! 

To some far realm ye were sailing on, 
Where all we have lost shall yet be won, 
Ye were bearing thither a world of dreams, 
Bright as that sunset’s golden gleams; 


| 
} 








And hopes whose tremulous, rosy flush 

Grew fairer still in the twilight hush. 

Ye were bearing hence to that mystic sphere 

Thoughts no mortal may utter here— 

Songs that on earth may not be sung— 

Words too holy for human tongue— 

The golden deeds that we would have done— | 

The fadeless wreaths that we would have | 
won! 


And hence it was that our souls with you 
Traversed the measureless waste of blue, 
Till you passed under the sunset gate, 
And to us a voice said, softly, “Wait!” 


THE SEA AT NIGHT. 


in every hour how glorious is the sea! 

Glorious at daybreak, when the sunbeams 
glauce 

On crests of foam that, with the biue expanse, 


' my faults, bless the Lord. 
| but that ain't one of ‘em. 


dressed. 


Miscellany. 
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LINN BLYTHE, 


A STORY OF A NEW ENGLAND FARM-HOUSE. 


BY J. A. BE. 


{From the Springtield Repu*dican.} 

The sun looked over the rocky shoulder of 
East Mountain just as the clock struck four. 
The great squares of light lay out on the kitch- 
en floor, and across them stepped Mrs, Sa- 


'mantha Pike, walking briskly, and talking in 
' default of other audience to herself. 
Why upon airth don’t that | 


“Four, o'clock. 
creetur’ git up? She'd lay abed till noon, I 
spose, if I didn’t start her. It doos beat all 
how lazy some folks be. Laziness ain't one of 
I've got my failins’, 
There was my sis- 
ter Carline now, Carline now, Carline she’— 

What “Carline she” might have been was not 
told,the period being rounded to conclusion 


| by the flinging wide of the stair door, and a 


shrill call sent up the dgrk passage. 
“Linn! Linn Blythe.” 
“Yes’m.” 
It was a drowsy little answer that came slid- 


| ing down a dusty sun-bar. 
Time you wus up‘n | 


“Well, well. Come! 
Fly round ’n be spry now. Mind.” 
“Yes'm,” again, and a tangle of heavy hair 


| stirred up there among thin pillow and coarse 


bed cover. Then two hands, long, slender, 


| and much tanned, were raised to part away 


the falling locks, two sleepy eyes looked out, 


| and a little figure sat upon the bedside. 


“O,dear! I'm so sleepy,” moaned the child, 
but a sudden thought came to her and she 
sprang up and set busily about her dressing. 


A bare attic room, without plaster or paint. | 


There was about it also, in spite of open win- 
dows, a musty odor, born of dried herbs, old 
feathers, and old spider's webs many times 


| multiplied, an unfurnished, unlovely room. 
And yet many a child has slept and waked, | 


blithe and happy, in reoms more rough than 
this. But little Linn Blythe, in spite of her 
name, was neither happy nor blithe, because 


where she was love was not, and that was; 
| why, as she looked about, the rvom was to 
‘her, this summer morning, so undesirable, so 
unhappy a place. 


“Well. You've got along at last, have ye?” 
Mrs. Pike was frying salt pork over the 
stove and she turned with this greeting to 
Linn as the child entered. If Linn had stood 


less in fear of this great red-faced woman, she | 
might have called the old cluck to witness that 


it was but ten minutes since she had been eall- 


, ed. But in this lonely farm-house, Mrs. Pike | 


was as absolutely monarch as the Grand Mo- 
gul in the midst of his slaves. She was the 
court beyond which there was no appeal, her 
service, the service from which there was no 
discharge. And, in the case of such greeting 
as this, the utmost stretch of courage which 
Linn could conceive was the reply, meekly 
spoken:— ° 

“T tried to be quick.” 

“Tried to be quick, did you? Well, you must 
learn to put on yer clo’es in a jiffy, ’n’ not be 
all day ’bout it. It never takes me more’n 
five minutes to git dressed. Nota grain over 
five minutes.” Mrs. Pike raised her voice to 
accommodate the noisy, sputtering fat in the 
frying-pan. But she raised it unnecessarily 
high as she snapped out, “Well, come now! 
Fly round, seein’ you’ ve got here. Ther’s work 
to be done in this house to-day, I can tell ye. 
Them city folks air a comin’ on the arternoon 
stage. So, be lively now. Put a stick o’ 


| wood int’ the stove,can’t you? An’ mind you 


shet the damper’n’ not let the heat all go up 
chimbley. Wood's worth money, I tell ye, an’ 
ther’ aint no sort o’ use a tryin’ to heat up all 
out-doors. Well, now! Sor’ful heart, what 


| have you contrived to do? Weil, it’s your own 
| concern.” 


It was a huge stick, and Linn was a small 
girl for her twelve years. In her nervous 


| haste, confused, too, by those sharp watebing | 


eyes, she had given the wood a wrong turn in 
the stove, and crushed her slender fingers 


against the red-hotiron. She made no outery. | 
' Only, as the purple biood settled under the 
bruised nail, her face turned quite white with | 


—which was it?) The pain of the smarting, 


throbbing wound, or the smart and sting of | 
| the worts? 
“Never mind, You must learn to look ar- | 


ter your own fingers. I dunno who's goin’ to 
take care of ’em if you don't. Take eare o’ 
yerself er nebody'll take care of ye. That's my 
*“xperience. Remember that.” 

Poor Linn! She was in no danger of forget- 


| ting it. “Take care of yerself er nobody’ll take 
Strangely contrast in their white brilliancy. | care of ye.’ In this was wrapped up the | 


Glorious at noonday, when they cease their | whole philosophy of life for Mrs. Samantha 


dance, 
And when the myriad ripples seem to be 
Thick-strown with stars that gleam incessant- 
ly; 
And glorious still at evening’s meek advance. 
But most the sea is glorious in the night, 
When the cold moon looks culder in the deep, 


Pike, and she dinned the same into the ears 
of her charge until the child had learned to 


less Mrs. Pike had, and the wisdom of this 
world commends those who do well for them- 





And half in shade and half in fitful light 


selves. But none the less for the little girl mov- 
ing about the great kitchen, and laying the table 


Lies the vast world of waters, as in sleep; | that June morning, it seemed a very dismal out- 


To me sublimer that symbolic form 
Of power reposing than the fiercest storm. 


| look upon the great world, and the life only just 
' begun, to know that the trouble of it all must 


expect it in the case of any accident, whatev- | 
er, to herself. The truth upon her side, doubt- | 


| be met alone. She was too young to explain 
to herself the full selfishness of the crabbed 
woman's maxim. She only knew that “no- | 
body 'll take care of ye"’ meant to her some- | 
thing so hard and so lonely. 

“Nobody will, nobody does, O dear,” and she | 
choked down something hard in her throat. 
Aunt Samantha would scold her if she cried. | 
So she wiped the tears with the corner of her 
apron, when she went into the pantry for dish- 
es, and came out trying to look bright, but all | 
the while saying to herself, “Nobody to take 
eare of her, and she hasn’t any mother, and 
her father is dead, and old Tabby. O, I wish 
she was dead too.” 

Linn had a way of pitying herself as though 
she was somebody else; and many a night, | 
after she had gone to bed in the dark, up in | 
the attic, she cried her fill among the pillows, 
and told over to herself the dismal tale of her | 
| misery, as though she had been a second per- 

son, and Linn Blythe a child whom the world | 
was using badly. 
The pork and potatoes were fried and eaten, 
Eldad Pike had gone into the field, and the 
| work of the day had begun in earnest. Mrs. 
| Pike was alarge and a strong woman. So far 
| as being tired bodily went, she seemed to know 
nothing of thekind. But Linn knew, she had 
/ good reason to know, that the harder the 
mistress of the house worked, the more un- 
‘amiable she grew, and the more impossible it 
became to please her. All that long day the 
child ran up and down, to and fro, for her. 
“Children save a sight o’ steps,” Mrs. Pike had 
remarked once in Linn’s hearing. And “asight 
o’ steps” she must have saved thatday. How 
her feet ached, and her head, and her heart. 
' poor child, as the day waned, and the hot af- 
ternoon sun poured in at the curtainless west 
windows, and as Mrs. Pike’s shrill reproofs 
kept time to the ticking of the mummy-like 
clock in the corner. 

“Bring me a pie-plate, Lindy. 
blue-edged one, don't you know? Does seem 
' as though you never would remember. Some- 
‘times I think you hain't got quite common 


| herve to rebel against the Czar of all the Rus- 





sense—you do act like a half-witted child. I 
would be an idgit an’ done with, ’pears to 
me.” 

An idiot! Perhaps that was the reason 
they all found fault with her so, thought Linn. 
There was an idiot in the neighborhood, a 
gurgling, helpless, frightful specimen of lu- 
man lite. Perhaps—she couldn't tell—per- 
| haps she looked to other people just as Jacky 
| King looked to her. Wasthat the matter, she 
| wondered, and just then her thoughts were 
broken in upon. 

“Now what are you doin’, stannin’ there 
gawpin’ ? See here, this plate ain’t washed 
| clean, or wiped dry. Look!” Mrs, Pike carried 
the plate to the window, and pointed to a lit- 
tle drop of water, dried upon the smooth sur- 
| face. Then she rubbed her red finger round 
and round, pointing to the mark left behind. 

“Grease, do you see? You'd oughter be 
shut up in your room all day for that. I 
b’lieve you never will learn. Now run, and 
| fill that air water-pitcher, ’n bring it here, will 
you!” 

Never was there, since the days of the Egyp- 
tian bondage, such making bricks without 
| straw as Linn's dish-washing. Many a win- 
ter’s day she had washed the family crockery 
in the unfinished back room, the air so cold 
that the water froze on the plates before she 
could wipe them, not allowed soap or rinsing 
water, her very washing water measured and 
limited —because, forsooth, soap brought mon- 
ey, and it took wood to heat water. Under 
such rules as these, having the care of the 
family crockery and then punished for the 
first drop of water, or the first shade of soil, 
left on plate or bowl]! 

Does any one think this is tedious matter? 
Perhaps so. But it’s real. It happened once. 
Its like may happen again. It is not for chil- 
dren it is told—but for those who have care of 
j them. For I tell you there is no slavery on 
| earth like the slavery of a child to a hard 
| grown person. That lonely farm-house was 
| the world to Linn Blythe. Outside there 
might be happy places. But she had never 
, seen them. She knew nothing about them. 
| Tad she known, Mrs. Pike might have waked 
some morning to find her “help” gone. But, 
| as it was, the child had but to stay there day 
after day, work on, and suffer on. Mrs. Pike 
| was the great power of the place. Her word 
was, not only law, but light, and shadow. On 
; her and her moods hung Linn’s weal or woe. 

The child had watched and studied that large- 
| featured face until she knew its every phase, 
; and what every phase boded. If she smiled, 
| there was brief sunshine. If she entered the 


, room Linn looked up to see if the corners of | 


| her mouth meant peace or war. If those cor- 

ners were drawn down, Linn’s heart went with 
j them. If the crescent wrinkles on either side 
| of the mouth deepened, then the child anticipa- 
ted trouble, and she was seldom disappointed, 
The very sound of her step had a language 
for the little girl, She had learned, by hard 
lessons, the quick, peremptory tread which 
showed ill humor, and the easy movement 
which indicated quiet. In short, you see, 
Liun Blythe lived, and moved, and had her 

eiug,in the humors of this stern, unloving, 
irritable woman. Do you think you would 
have rebelled against thisrule? Do you think 
it was weak so to be kept subject toa woman ? 
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Do you think, perhaps, you would have taken 

the reins into your own hands? [ tell you it 
would require less courage to beard the Grand 
Mogul with the headsman behind him, less 


sias, with the Neva’s ice over his shoulder, cut 
to receive malcontents, less strength, in short, 
to resist any power on earth, than for a child 
in the place of Linn Blythe to oppose a woman 
like Aunt Samantha. 

“Come along here with that pitcher, can’t 
ye, in adesp’rit hurry! Here, quick! There! 

A slip, a crash, and twenty broken frag- 
ments of earthenware lay, in a flood of water, | 





, on the floor. 


hands, and brushed her heavy dark hair. Now 
was coming the grand struggie of the day, the 
trial to which she had looked forward for a 
month, It was her dress. She wore an old, 
patched, and what was worse, soiled ealico. 
She had up stairs a new pink gingham which 
was to be her “meeting gown” this summer, 
and what the child wanted was permission to 
put on this pink gingham for this afternoon. 
But how should she raise the courage to ask 
Aunt Samantha? How state the question in 
the most agreeable form? Never did diploma- 
tist more carefully study surroundings and 
measure approaches. 

“Tl wait till she comes out of her room with 


“Tiinn Blythe!” | her cap on,’’ said the child to herself. Then, 


The two faced each other, the tall, red-faced, 
exasperated woman, and the pale, cowering, | 
wretched child. 

“TI didn’t mean to.” 

The words came, and cloge upon them a 
great burst of tears. 

“Didn't mean to!” whined Mrs. Pike. “Who 
said youmeantto? Careless trollop! Do you 
s'pose I'm going to buy pitchers for you to 
knock to pieces? Now that air was ’most a 
new pitcher’, ’n’ it cost two ’n’ six down to 
the corner store. I tell you what, Lindy,’ and 
here Mrs. Pike grew animated under the im- 
pulse of a fresh idea, “I te!l you what, your 
gold dollar shall go to pay for that. An’ then 
we'll see if you’ll go thumpin’ round after this 
fashion. Lawful heart! Why, ’twould take 
a fortin’ to keep us in dishes, goin’ on this 
way. Ugh!’ 

Her gold dollar! 

Once, a long while ago—how long it seemed 
when Linn remembered the “cross days” Aunt 
Samantha had gone through since—there had 
come a gentleman, with his fishing rod and 
line, who, walking up from the brookside, had 
asked for a bowl of bread and milk. Linn 


had carried ‘t to him, out under the great ma- 
Not that. <A | 


ple, and had sat near by while he ate it. Linn 
remembered the pleasant eyes that looked at 
her from over the curling beard, and how, 
when he went away, he had stooped to bid 
her good-bye—kissing her “for his own little 
girl at home’”’—and had slipped into her hand 
something small and round and shining, tell- 
ing her to buy something nice for herself. 
And then, saying perhaps they should meet 
again sometime, he had gathered together his 
fishing-tackle, sprung upon his horse and can- 


| tered out of sight. 


And this was her gold dollar. How Linn 
had treasured it all these months. Muslin pa- 
per to wrap it in, and her little box with a 
pink rose under glass in the cover, were not 
half good enongh for so rare a present. She 
never thought of spending it, though she had 
no money. Mrs. Pike had once promised her, 
if she would keep at the head of the spelling 
class, and go through the term without miss- 
ing a word all summer, the reward of one cent. 
But here was a dollar, the first gold one Linn 
had ever seen, and it seemed of immense val- 
ue. That a farm might be bought for it, she 
had no doubt. But even that would be a poor 
exchange for the sweet memories of that day, 
and of her beautiful friend with the kind eyes. 
She would never forget the feeling of his soft 
beard on her cheek. Why should she? No 
one had kissed her since, or would again, ever, 


perhaps. 
And the gold dollar must be givenup, That 


was the thought, as the child bent upon the 
wet floor, her fingers bleeding as she picked up 
the sharp pieces. That done, she obeyed the 
harsh command. 

“Run right along now ’n’ git me yer gold dol- 
lar. Pretty child you be to own money when 
you're breaking up chiny that ain’t your’n.” 

Can you see the little thing as she goes to the 
old chest, and takes out the small box with the 
pink rose inthe cover? Can you imagine how 
the sad heart grew big well-nigh to bursting, as 
the tears rained upon the muslin paper, and 
she, trembling, unfolded and looked at her 
treasure for the lasttime? Do you know that, 
in giving up the tiny yellow coin, she seemed 
to give up the only pleasant property of the 
dreary old days? Ah, there is nothing so 
hopeless as a child’s trouble with its elders, 
nothing so heartless as the wanton causing 
such trouble. 

“There, now, we'll see,’ growled Mrs. Saman- 
tha Pike, and she seized the dollar out of the 
little hand, and dropped it, remorselessly, into 
the chest till. .. 

The work was finished at last. It was five 
o'clock. Six was stage time, for Eldad Pike’s 
farm lay along the stage read from the in- 
land city of X To-night were coming 








two passengers for the furm-house. Two 
| months previous it had been arranged by let- 
| ters—cramped, laboriously periued on one side; 
graceful, easy. clegant on the other—that Mrs 

Dr. Innis and her daughter Ruth should spend 
the warm weeks at the farm. What an event 
this was to Linn cannot be told. Day and 
night, for six weeks, her mind had been full of 
pictures of these people who were to come. 
Would Ruth be tall or plump? Would she 
| have curling hair, and would she wear bronze 
boots and kid gloves, like the little girl from 
New York, who had sat in the minister’s pew 
once last summer? 

Now they were coming, and the heavy grief 
of the gold dollar was put by, for the time, in 
the excitement of the occasion. Linn stood 
on the porch, having just washed face and 





“Cll ask her when she takes her knitting 
work into gra’ma’s room. She’s sometimes 
pleasant there.” 

“What are you hangin’ round here for?” 
asked Mrs. Pike, as Linn changed nervously 
from one position to another. 

“Nothing,” answered the child, fear con- 
quering truth, as is usual in case of such house- 
hold discipline as Aunt Samantha’s, 

“T'll wait till the minute-hand of the clock 
gets to the six, and then I'll count fifty, and 
then I'll ask her,” said our little diplomatist to 
herself. 

“Aunt Samantha?” 

“Well, what?” snappishly. 

“Don’t you think I might put on my ging- 
ham dress ?” 

“Put—on—what ?” 

Mrs. Pike’s needles stood still, and she look- 
ed as though the child had proposed to put on 
her own wedding silk, which had Jain in laven- 
der for twenty years. 

“O! dear, it’s no use,” thought Linn. She 
said, “I thought this dress looked bad, and as 
there was company coming—I thought—” 

“Land sakes! Whocares what you thought ? 
Things have come to a putty pass ef a good 
caliker gown ain’t fine enough for you to wear 
enny day’t home. Dretful smart we’re gittin’ 
all to once. I've got my failin’s, but I’m 
thankful vanity hain’t one of ’em. No, nor 
never was. There was my sister Milissy, now, 
Milissy, she—’’ 
| I thought, perhaps, because Mrs. Innis was 
| going to be here,’ said Linn, determined to 
| strike one more blow against the hateful old 
| print. 
| “Miss Innis! Marey to me, what 0’ Miss 
| Innis?” It may be well to explain that the 
mother was referred to, and not the daughter, 
here. “Wha’ d’ you s‘pose they’ll care *bout 
you? You ain’t nothin’ to ’em, only to wash 
dishes clean, and not break pitchures all to 
pieces. Put on your gingham gown! That’s 
a fine story!’ 

“Samantha.” 

A voice from the bed, where grandmother 
lay, and had lain, for six years. A cripple 
though she was, her ear was as sharp, and her 
will as strong as ever, and, what was more im- 
portant to her own comfort with such a daugh- 
ter-in-law, she was a rich woman, as riches go 
in these parts. She owned the house and farm, 
and she was not a person to be ignored, you 
see, in the family economies. 

“Weill, mother.” 

“You might as well, just for onee, let the 
child do it. She’s worked well, to-day, ’n then 
that old gownd ain’t quite tidy.” 

“Well, I don’t care,” and Mrs. Pike junior 
gave a little uncomfortable giggle, which said 
the lie toher aflirmative. “Go ’long’n change 
if your gra’ma says so. But mind, what I 
tell ye. Yer city fulks hain’t a-goin’ to know 
whether you wear satin, or linsey-woolsey— 
I tell ye that.” 








No, they wouldn’t care for her. Why 
should they? Nobody seemed to care. Per- 


haps she hadn’t “common sense.”’ And, think- 
ing over the weary day, poor Linn took off the 
old calico and brought out the pink gingham, 
with a sob for every movement. Did all chil- 
dren have such sad times, she wondered, lean- 
ing her forehead against the window sash. 
She had cried against every pane of glass in 
that house, I suppose, and now, as she looked 
out through her tears, she saw a robin—fat 
and yellow throated—picking seeds in the 
garden. 

“O, I wish I was a robin,” she sighed, and 
then she remembered once that the Sunday 
school teacher had told her that it was wicked 
to wish herself anything that hadn’t a soul. 

“What's the use of a soul if it feels so bad 2” 
she said, and just then she heard the stage 
wheels rattling down the hill, and rumbling 
over the bridge. 

+ * & & # H & 

“Linn is not your child, I think ?”’ 

It was Mrs. Innis who asked the question 
as she sat with Mrs. Pike on the porch one af- 
ternoon, a month later. They were watching 
for the stage to-night, again. Mr. Innis, 
Ruth’s father, was coming to spend Sunday. 

“My child? O bless you, no. She ain’t 
nothin’ to me,no ways. He had anephew’’— 
this personal pronoun agreed with a conjugal 
antecedent aiways with Aunt Samantha— 
“an’ he took to books, and got eddicated. 
Then he went off down country, some’ers, 
to try ’n’ find ’n openin, ’n’ married a leetle 
young thing, ’n’she died when Linn was born; 
then her father he went to the war, an’ got 
shot, and they sent the orphan to us.’’ 

“Poor child!” said Mrs Innis, softly. She 
was a motherly litthe woman, who, accord 
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ing to her own story, never ventured to visit 
an orphan asylum, lest she should come away 
with the whole institution in her train—hers 
by adoption. 
“Wall, yes. ’Tis a bad thing fur a child to 
bury her relations,” remarked Mrs. Pike. 
“Linn? 


the apron she was embroidering for Ruth, and 
looked away to where the two children were 
making daisy chains under the great maple. 
Linn had confided to Ruth the precious mem- 
ory of the beautiful gentleman who bad sat 
here in the shade, and talked with her. 

“No, ‘taint a Christian name, ’cording to 


my thinkin’; but’t was her mother’s, ’n’ so | 


they chris’ned her by it.” 

“I had a school friend of that name.” 

“Well, the child’s mother come o’ big folks, 
they say. But they'd run down, ’n’ got poor, 
*n’ died, ‘n’ one thing ’nother. They was the 
Cannings.” 

“Cannings! Linn Cannings? Do you mean 
this is her child ?”’ 

“She hain’t nobody else's, I guess.” 

Mrs. Samantha Pike dropped her knitting, 
and looked, with wide-eyed wonder, as the 
little blonde-haired woman sprang from her 
seat, and tripped off down the slope to where 
the children sat. What happened there, it 
isn’t necessary for me to describe—to try to— 
but imagine yourself finding, in the much- 
abused, much-enduring drudge of a lone farm- 
house, the daughter of your girlhood’s best- 
loved friend. 

As they stood there the stage came. Mrs. 
Innis and Ruth ran to the gate to meet it, 
and to meet a bearded gentleman who sprang 


It’s not a common name,” said | 
Mrs. Innis, and she lifted her blue eyes from | 
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| Oder, from the Meuse to the Rhone. The 

| stricken orphans and widows are not remem- 

| bered before the external horrors of gaping 
wounds and gory fields. 

| While we regard the prowess and the peril 

| of the actors on the stage, we forget the poor 

mourners behind the scenes. To us it isa 





hopes and affections rent in twain. 


Fate has ordained that woman must pay the | over the happy days that never can come back. teenth century, when Hooke brought it for- | 
penalty of man’s follies, faults and crimes. | With a refinement of self-torture, they will ward as the standard of measure, it was ridi- 
He errs, and she is punished. He strikes, and | wait and watch and listen for footsteps which | culed, and passed by the nickname of Swing 
they know have long been hushed in the silence 


on her falls the blow returned. No man, how- 
ever lowly, insignificant; or worthless, can iso- 


The meanest wretch that crawls must have 
had a mother; and itoften happens that he 
| who is rude and vile and coarse is mated with 
her whois gentle, pure and fine. An unknown 


and Milonia Cesonia begged for death from the 
assassins of her busband, the cruelest tyrant hu- 
manity had known. ‘ 

Of the hundreds of thousands who marched 


and affection, some woman’s happiness and 
blessing. Imagine, then, the crushing woe and 
dark despair which must have gone out from 
the fields of slaughter to desolated hearths and 
shattered homes. 


woman decked Nero’s tomb with flowers; | 


front, each and all bore some woman’s kisses | 
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| tures, which, though absent from the fight, re- | The saw-mill was brought into England | 


ceive the deepest wounds, there will be a sable | from Holland in 1663. 
| cloud, with scarcely a vestige of silver lining. | so displeased the English that the enterprise 


} 


The woe of war makes all women one, for 


But its introduction 


| was abandoned. A second attempt was then 


| the same love throbs through their being | made at Limehouse, and the mill was erected, 


| 


| 
| 


whether arrayed in purple or shivering in rags. 
Through their hearts they are all a common 


pageant; to them itis aterrible reality. Their | sisterhood; and through the wrongs of bar- 
| tears fall unseen and unheeded; but they are barous battle they are forced to mingle their | of the baking. This mode of glazing was in- 
none the less bitter fur that. The mourners | tears together. To-day and to-morrow, next | troduced into this country in 1690, and came to 
do not bleed, their limbs are not shattered ; yet | week and next year, the high-born beauty in Staffordshire from Nuremburg. The success 
| their suffering is far greater than that of the | Paris and Berlin, the ignorant peasant in Al- | and secrecy of its inventors so enraged their 
men whom steel has cut and shot have struck. | sace and Lorraine, the elegant countess and | neighbors that persecution arose against them, 
Healing or death will kindly come to these; | the ouvrier’s widow, the proud baroness and | and became so strong that they were compelled 
but for those is only the slow torture of broken | the unwedded wife of the Garde Mobile, will | to give up their works. The pendulum was in- 


but soon after its erection it was pulled down 
| by a mob. Pottery is glazed by throwing 
common salt into the oven at a certain stage 





' dream with moistened eye and quivering lip | vented by Galileo; but so late as the seven- 
| I ; 


| 
| 


late himself from the sisterhood of the race. | 


| 
| 


through France and Germany to the battle’s | 


! 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
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of the grave. 

Oh, woman, of the many wrongs man has 
put upon you, that of war is among the heavi- 
est and bitterest, because if it rested with you 
it would never be! In the strife you abhor 
and in the bloodshed you sicken at you have 
indeed cause for grievance. Itis unnatural to 
men; it is monstrous towomen. Until battle 


| shall be no more, and you can no longer be 


robbed of your husbands and brothers, your 
fathers and your sons, that bloody conquerors 
may be crowned, the doves of peace will never 
nestle securely against your heart. 

ee 


THE PINK. 


It is supposed that the pink was unknown 
to the ancient Greeks and Romans, as no 
mention is made of it in their writings. When 


Swang. 


GRECIAN WIVES. 


The wives of the Greeks lived in almost ab- 
solute seclusion. They were usually married 
when very young. Their occupations were 
to weave, to spin, to embroider, to superintend 
| the household, to care for their sick slaves. 
| They lived in a special and retired part of the 
house. The more wealthy seldom went abroad, 
and never except when accompanied by a fe- 
| male slave; never attended the public specta- 
| cles; received no male visitors except in the 
presence of their husbands, and had not even 
x seat at their own tables when male guests 
| were there. Their preéminent virtue was 
| fidelity, and it is probable that this was very 
| Strictly and very generally observed. On the 
| other hand, living as they did, almost exclu- 
| sively among their female slaves, deprived of 
| all the educating influence of male society, and 
having no place at those public spectacles 
which were the chief means of Athenian cul- 
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Family FE'avorite 


SEWING MACHINE. 





For Simpiciry, Dorasiiity, and Errxcriveness, 
in executing Lignt and meavy work, is not equaled 
by any other machine, 


“SHUTTLE,” “STRAIGHT NEEDLE,” “SELF- 
ADJUSTING TENSION.” 


Will Hem (wide and narrow), Fell, Cord, Bind, Tuck, 
Fringe, Baste, Ruffle, Gather and sew on at the 
same time, Hem-Stitch, Sews from thick 
to thin, and thin to thick, without 
change of tension, 

Makes little noise. Runs very easily, and with great 
speed. 


— HAS BEEN AWARDED MORE — 


ture, their minds must necessarily have been 
Louis the Pious made a crusade to Tunis in | exceedingly contracted. ‘Thucydides doubt- 
1270, he was delighted with the fragrance of | less expressed the prevailing sentiment of his 


this beautiful flower, which he took home and | countrymen when he said that the highest 


There was a pomp of banners at Woerth, a | 
pean of victory at Hagenau, a song of triumph 
at Gravelotte, the joy of a splendid success at 


down. And Linn stood a little apart, and as 
she caught a glimpse of a pair of kind eyes, 
gave utterance to a delighted “Why-e-e"”’ 


FIRST PREMIUMS 


THAN ANY OTHER. 








“And this is my little friend?” said Mr. 
Innis, bending down to give Linn her kiss in 
turn. 

“O, you don’t mean your beautiful gentle- 
man was papa?” said Ruth, clapping her 
hands in high glee. 

Linn did mean it, though, all over, as you 
might have seen by her brown eyes, and her 


whole face brimming over with delight as she | 


stood under the old maple. 
But my story gets too long. One more 
glimpse, and I have done. 


Sedan. War seemed great and glorious from 
the Prussian side, even in the midst of carnage 
and destruction. But what was the seen to 
the unseen, the heard to the unheard? Far 
away from the roar of conflict, beyond the 
bright rivers and the graceful hills, in cities 
and towns and hamlets, were watching eyes 
and throbbing hearts, to which the dreadful 
truth came with overwhelming shock. 

The women, waiting and weeping and pray- 
! ing at home for the absent and the loved, found 
| no luster in the campaign, saw no laurels grow- 
In some corner of 














cultivated with the greatest care. At first it 
was called Tunica, from the piace where it was 
discovered, afterwards they called it Nelke 
(Caryophyllus) on account of its clove-like odor. 
The climate of the southern part of Europe 


resembling that of Tunis, the pink has become | 


wild in the south of France and Italy. It is 
said that the good King René of Anjou ‘who 
died 1480) devoted a great part of his leisure to 
the cultivation of the pink; he considered it a 
medicinal plant and poets sang its praises. In 
the 16th century it was extensively cultivated in 





| merit of woman is, not to be spoken of either 
| for good or for evil, and Phidias illustrated the 
| same feeling when he represented the heaven- 
| ly Aphrodite standing on a tortoise, typifying 

thereby the secluded life of a virtuous woman. 

In the writings of Xenophon we have a charm- 
| ing picture of ahusband who had received into 
his arms his young wife of fifteen, absolutely 
; ignorant of the world and its ways. He speaks 
| to her with extreme kinduess, but in the lan- 
| guage that would be used to a Jittle child, Her 
| task, he tells her, is to be like a queen bee, 
| dwelling continually at home and superintend- 
| ing the work of her siaves. She mast distrib- 
ute to each their tasks, must economize the 
family income, and must take especial care that 
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LETTER FROM CALIFORNIA. 


NEVADA, CAL., May 1, 1871. 

I wrote you in my last, that I was going to 
see the former home of Lola Montez. I walked 
through one of the pleasantest streets of Grass 
Valley and came to a long, low cottage with 
vine-covered porches, situated in a large yard 


filled with trees and shrubs, and my attendant | 


said, “There is the home of that strange, erratic 
woman.” Then she told me of her strange 
character, generous in her impulses, ready to 
pick up and patronize any poor child, as she 
did Lotta, who is remembered as a pretty but 
untaught child, whose talents would never 
have been known but for this strange child of 
destiny. I had just been reading of her old 
lover Dujanier, and his fatal duel, and I al- 
most wondered if this petted favorite of a doat- 
ing king had not lost the even balance of her 
mind by such a terrible shock, for this love 
seemed to have been the one pure drop of her 
woman’s life. Here, however, her male favor- 
ites were sure to be ruined by her influence if 
they were not already spoiled before they came 
within her atmosphere. Her last marriage 
was a fraud upon her, and perhaps upon the 
man, who, to get her supposed wealth into his 
own power, pretended to be the owner of 
some of the most imposing residences in San 
Francisco. A union which had so little good 
foundation was not likely to stand the strain 
of her wild, passionate nature, and it was bro- 
ken. Then she took a bright lad, not yet 
hardly come to man’s estate, and he became a 
kind of steward and favorite, but his morals 
became corrupted, and his life of little value. 

But her friends charitably supposed that her 
repentance was at last genuine, and that she 
desired by a life of real penitence and purity to 
atone for the past. So let us hope, for she 
was gifted in intellect and graceful in person, 
one who might have set the world to harmo- 
ny if her own nature had been rightly attun- 
ed. But without purity, no soul can see God. 
This cannot be too fully borne in mind. 
Only the pure in heart can see the good in all 
things, and thus open their unclouded eyes on 
all the glories of the Father. The world has 
not erred in exacting purity from woman, its 
error lies in not having put a requirement for 
man’s purity in the other side of the balance. 
This ought ye to have done, and not to leave 
the other undone. I have sometimes feared 
that in our indignant protests agaiust man’s 
partial laws, we shall forget that God's laws 
are impartial, and reach down even to the 
thoughts and intents of the heart. 

This brings me to speak of the Fair trial, 
which has so fully sounded all the depths of 
prurient curiosity. Verily, there is nothing 
done in secret that shall not be revealed in 
light. It gives the advocates of equal rights 
some advantage, when the proofs of tempora- 
ry insanity were so much greater than in the 

‘ease of McFarland, Cole, or Quinn, but we 
need to use great circumspection in our com- 
ments. It seems to me the lightest of her 
long series of crime, the last fatal act, and it 
is to be hoped that the most careful discrimi- 
nation will be made between our indignation 
at such manifest inequality, and our full con- 
demnation of the long career of heartless 
guilt of the woman who could take the hus- 
band of another woman, the father of a large 
family, and call him her own husband in the 
sight of God. Mormonism is white by the 
side of such a course of unalloyed selfishness 
and baseness. 
Dutcu Hut, May 4, 1871. 

After writing you from Nevada,I closed a 
pleasant engagement for lectures on the laws 
of life and health, and on Sabbath gave my 
lecture in the Court-House,on Woman and 
the Bible. I cannot speak too highly of the 
people of Nevada. They were generous and 
appreciative, and made me feel that California 
has in its mountains and valleys something 
richer than gold—virtuous women, whose 
price is far above rubies. How warmly and 
generously they urged me to remain and min- 
ister to the needs of the invalids! Apropos of 
this feeling of the ladies of the State in favor of 
female physicians, I hear all intelligent, in- 
dependent women plead for this, but the wise 
savans of the East have come here with their 
thunderbolts to annihilate, not only the wo- 
men doctors, but to drive women into so small 
a corral that hereafter the world will not 
know of our existence. I wonder if men 
cannot devise some way of keeping the world 
so as to dispense with women altogether, 

Just listen to the words of Dr. Alford Stille, 
of Philadelphia, President of the American 
Medical Society,in his recent address before 
that august body in San Francisco. After com- 
pliment duly administered, and a vigorous 
kick back at the dead donkeys of the past, 
this new wearer of the lion’s hide thus 
boldly launches forth. In view of the terrible 
bray that might be taken for a roar, it seems 
best to announce that this is not a lion at all, 
but a harmless domestic animal, wearing a 
lion’s skin, actually born of a mother, who 
might have been better employed than in giv- 
ing to the world a son that would so flout and 
fling at the being who gave him life. This 
name should be handed down with those of 
Rev. Messrs. Fulton, Laird Collier and Hatfield, 





and we commend these gentlemen all to the 
cooking and nursing of the nobler sex. Let 
| nO Woman presume to meet these men unveil- 
ed and unabashed. By their high influence 
we may again find ourselves restored to the 
delightful zenana life of the Brahmins, or to 
the well-guarded harems of some American 
sultans who shall yet arise to illuminate the 
world. 
FEMALE DOCTORS. 

Another disease has become epidemic. 
| “The woman question,” in relation to medi- 
cine, is only one of the forms in which the pes- 
tis muhibris vexes the world. In other shapes 
it attacks the bar, wriggles into the jury-box, 
and clearly means to mount upon the bench; 
it strives, thus far in vain, to serve at the al- 
| tar and thunder from the pulpit; it raves at 
political meetings, harangues in the lecture 
rogm, infects the masses with its poison, and 
even pierces the triple brass that surrounds 
the politician’s heart. To the vulgar appre- 
hension, nothing seems more natural than 
that women should be physicians, for is not 
| nursing the chief agent in the cure of disease, 

and who so fit a nurse as woman? The logic 
| is worthy of its subject, and is of the sort in 
| which Eve's daughters excel. 
j THE PROVINCE OF WOMEN. 
| That is the province of women, or if the 
popular but acceptive phrase be preferred, 
that Nature destined women to be nurses of 
the sick, is as certain as that they are intend- 
ed or fitted to be mothers. That they were 
also intended to be teachers of the young, is 
not less certain than either. Nor is any of 
these propositions more self-evident than if the 
functions of parturition were always as natu- 
rally and easily performed by the civilized as 
by the savage female, male obstetricians might 
be dispensed with, and students in our medi- 
cal schools would have the burden of their 
studies materially lightened. But the claim of 
the midwife to supersede the obstetrician, and 
bring back the “good old times’? when ob- 
Sstetrical science was unknown, rests upon the 
very narrow foundation of an if. Neither 
gestation nor parturition is so uniformly nor- 
mal that society can afford to risk the lives of 
its mothers and infants by abandoning them 
to the abstract and negative mercies of an if. 
REGULATIONS IN EUROPE. 

For a long time upon the continent of Eu- 
rope midwives have received a special medical 
education, and the names of Bowin, La Cha- 
pelle and others among them testify to the 
eminence they have gained in this depart- 
ment of medicine. Yet even in France and 
Germany the law requires that no female 
shail perform a serious obstetrical operation 
without the advice and assistance of a physi- 
cian. In other words, the law recognizes the 
efficiency of the female practitioner only so 
long as no conditions arise which involve 
oo responsibility, and it therefore implies 

ot incompeteacy to deal with such condi- 
tions. 





THEY HAVE A LEGAL RIGHT. 

Upon the ground, therefore, of these prece- 
dents alone, it may, and, indeed, must, be ad- 
mitted that women who pursue the same 
studies, and are subjected to the same tests of 
knowledge as are required of men, have the 
same legal right as men to practice physic. 

AN UNNATURAL BEING. 

The transposition of functions in the moral 
or in the social world produces an unnatural 
being, who is a satire upon its proper sex, con- 
temptible as man, and as woman odivus. The 
effeminate male and the viraginous female are 
alike monsters in the social sphere. Certain 
women seek to rival men in manly sports 
and occupations, and the “strong-minded” ape 
them assiduously in all things. In doing so 
they command a sort of admiration such as 
all monstrous productions inspire, especially 
when they bend toward a higher type than 
their own. But a man with teminine traits 
of character, or with the frame and carriage of 
a female, is despised both by the sex he osten- 
sibly belongs to and that of which he is at 
once a Caricature and a libel. In every de- 
partment of active life man excels woman— 
excels her even in things for which she is es- 
teemed most fit. 

EXCELLED AT THEIR OWN WORK. 

In the arts or design, in painting and sculp- 
ture, no woman (albeit the artist’s career has 
always been open to her) has ever risen far 
above mediocrity, while men have excelled 
women in not a few employments which are 
regarded as especially feminine. In the art 
of cooking, for exampie, no woman ever occu- 
pied the first rank, and in more than one 
capital of Europe male hair-dressers and dress- 
makers set the fashions in which court ladies 
and city dames contend for the palm of beauty. 

WOMEN’S PRESENCE EMBARRASSING. 
If the views are just which have How been 


very imperfectly stated, it follows that the 


right of women to study and practice medicine, 
and their claims to professional courtesy and 
assistance, should be recognized; but it does 
not follow that their claim to attend the medi- 
cal lectures of the schools and hospitals should 
also be admitted. These institutions have 
hitherto been devoted to the instruction of 
males alone, and if the students in them com- 
plain that their instruction is curtailed and 
their privileges abridged, and their rights in- 
fringed by the presence of women; and if the 
teachers find their liberty of speech and illus- 
tration restrained, their presence of mind dis- 
turbed, and their sense of decency shocked by 
female spectators, it needs no argument to 
prove that the interests of those who constitute 
nine-tenths of every medical class should be 
first of all considered, even if it led to the total 
exclusion of the remaining tenth. 

What will the Drs. Blackwell and Jackson 
and Fowler say to this wholesale, not to say 
wholesome, fiat of the learned President of the 
American Medical Society? For myself, after 
a few careful perusals I repeated to myself 
the words of Galileo, when returning from the 
council which had so magnanimously inter- 
fered in behalf of science, offering the choice, 
recantation or the tortures of the Inquisition: 
“Nevertheless it moves.’”’ The old astrono- 
mer was not quite sublime enough to be a 
martyr, but he seems to have contented him- 
self with the fact that all the ecclesiastical 
decision of the council could not atrest the 
world in its orbit. So we say, utter your bulls 
of excommunication, gentlemen, if that relieves 
you of any surplus bile, and we will content 
ourselves with the fact that the world moves 





in spite of you; and we will recall the fact 
that some of the most important discoveries 
in the realms of investigation have been made 
by women, though men have availed them- 
selves of their work and failed to recognize the 
full amount of their indebtedness. I think 
the returns of incomes by a few of our leading 
ladies in the profession will prove as convine- 
ing as the assertions of our wiseacres in regard 
to the verdict of the world in behalf of woman 
M. D.’s. 

If I felt at liberty to expose the mal-practice 
of some of the distinguished members of the 
profession that have come under my own ob- 
servation during the past year, it would indi- 
cate something worse than mere incapacity, 
and women wq@ul? prefer even a poorly educa- 
ted woman as a“physician to those men who, 
with all the aid of State universities, and the 
full “advantages of explanation on the part of 
professors due to ¢he absence of the embarrass- 
ing presence‘ of.4~women,’” do not fail to sus- 
tain themselves and build up reputations by the 
veriest charlatanry in existence. I am glad to 
mention Dr. Gibbons, and some other Califor- 
nia M. D.’s, as honorable exceptions to this 
rule. H. M. T. Cuter. 








A PLEASANT LETTER. 


DeAR WoMAnN’s JouRNAL:—Reading you 
regularly, and finding you the most vivacious 
of newspapers, will you let me express my 
thanks in a note? 

It is said that John Marshall, being told he 
miust answer a speech of Albert Gallatin, said, 
“I shall not!’ “But,” replied his friend, “you 
must; the party looks to you and expects you 
as the only man that can do it.’ “No,” he 
repeated, ‘‘I shall not answer the speech.” 
“Why not?” rejoins his interrogator. “Be- 
cause,’ continues Gallatin, “it is unanswera- 
ble.” 

So, dear friend, to your argument for Wo- 
man Suffrage, for the same reason, I suppose, 
I cannot discover that any answer is made. 
Not that you strike without resistance, like 
one that, as Paul says, “beateth theair.”’ You 
are opposed, but not met in your plea. A 
blind scorn, a dead wall of prejudice, a mascu- 
line antipathy to your object is all you encoun. 
ter. It is admitted women can do light work, 
but their fingers are not strong enough to lift 
a ballot! When some clerical brethren were 
putting on the old Medford Dr. Osgood’s cloak 
for him, he cried, “Take away your great 
man’s hands, and let some of the girls come!” 
Are none of your opponents able to give a real 
reason why you should not do something more 
important in the State? As a bounty has been 
set on the skin and head of foxes and crows, or 
as prices are offered for best essays on particu- 
lar themes, let me suggest, if your treasury 
is in funds, you offer a reward for some respec- 
table show of refutation of your claims, lest 
your case go by default, not for its want of 
justice, but of sufficient counter-statement to 
get rank hold of the public mind. A cloud 
rises grandest in the teeth of the wind, and I 
want to see a foeman worthy of your steel, 
some anti-woman’s voting logic, which it will 
be worth your while to handle, instead of 
men’s continuing to settle the question for you 
by their will. ’Tis the most flagrant case of 
stet pro ratione voluntas: the reason is, that I 
choose. Yours, Cc. A. B. 

17 CuEestNuT STREET, BosTON. 


AS RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD 
leads all others as an instruction book for the Piano- 
forte, so 


Clark’s New Method 


— FoR — 


REED ORGANS 


Is the most popular of all books used in learning to 
play on these favorite instruments. 

Mr. Clarke is a fine musician and brilliant organ- 
ist, and in this work displays good taste as well as 
talent in combining good music with well graded and 
thorough instruction. 

Price, $2.50. Sent postpaid for the above price. 

OLIVER DITSON & COx>,s 

Dec. 17, BOSTON. ly 


- PHONOGRAPHY. 


A teacher of twenty years’ experience in the Art of 
Phonography will receive pupils every Wednesday 
and Saturday at 2 P. M. at No. 36 Bromfield street 
Room7. Address, M.S. AVERY, Everett, Mass. 

Apr. 22. 3m 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 
Specialty, Diseases of Women and Children. 
i ill 
uante vo ca" skill and experience to 
CHRONIC DISEASES. 
Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 
OMicecar Union Park,” ~—- Boston, 
Office Hours from 10 A.M. to 4 P. M., Saturdays 
and Sundays excepted, ly Jan. 15. 


ALL THE FIRST-CLASS M 


S SEWING MACHINES, 4 


Weed Fumily Favorite, 
Wheeler & Wilson, 
Howe, A&tna, 
American, &C.,s &C., H 


Sold for small installments as low as $3 mee 
Month, or may be paid for in Werk done I 
athome. For Circulars and Terms address 


N ENGLEY, RICE & PECK, 

















W 





(Successors to Engley § Rice,) 
323 Washington, cor. West St. E 
Feb, 11. ly NI 


BASKET PLANTS 
AND BEDDING PLANTS 


FROM 


Delivered FREE and at MY RISK at any Postofice 
in the United States, cheaper and better than they can 
be bought from local Greenhouses. 


Money may be sent at my risk, and I guarantee all 
plants to arrive safely and in good order. 





Alyssum (Variegated). ...... 3 for $0.50, 20 cents each. 
Balm( Variegated),........-. | hd H,10 bed 
Beetle cccccecevceccececes 3 ,20 “ 
Carnations (best 6 varieties),.3 * wD “ ba 
Coleus, (foliage plant),....... 3“ 02° * 
Cuphea (Cigar Plant),....... 46* A383 °* * 
Feverfew,.....ccsccssscceees 4* SMB 
Fuchsias,......0..sccesseeees s*-° ADR e* * 


Geraniums, from 15 to 30 cents each-—from 4 to 8 for $1. 


Heliotrope,............++-+--4for .50, licents each. 
Hydrangea, .......6eseeeeeee 6“ 103° “ 
Ivy (English),......... eccece 4 80,1“ * 
Lobelia (Varieties),.......... 4 5,1 ° “ 
TARAHR, cvecccccscccvccecccs 4* BeBe * 
Libonia Floribunda,........4“ 0,6 “ “ 
PORE: ccccccccccccccoccccces Q* HO, 10 “ $ 
Panicum,......+..+++5 evcces 4“ 0,1“ “ 
Ganldad, occcsccccccccccccccess 6“ 100,25 “ , 
BeGUM, « ccccccccccccccecccess 6“ 10,06° 
Tropxolum,.......++++ ovcvecs s*¢ BOO « 
Verbenas, .......++ seeceences es #2,m0* « 
Violets, Double Neapolitan,..8“ 60,2“ “ 


Any of the above sent by mail, Post Pap, in 
amounts not less than Fifty Cents. On orders for the 
above of $5 and upwards, Ten per Cent. Discount 
will be allowed. A full set of Plants for a Hanging 
Basket for One Dollar, consisting of the following (one 
ofeach): Alyssum, Coleus, Silver and Zonale Gerani- 
um, Lobelia, Linaria, Panicum, Sedum, Tropzlum. 


Send for circular to 
Geo. E. Waring, Jr., 
OGDEN FARM, 


Apr. 8. NEWPORT, R.I. ot 





ZION’S 
HERALD. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY RE- 
LIGIOUS JOURNAL, 


OF SIXTEEN PAGES, CUT AND STITCHED. 


The Most Elegant and Costly of Church Journals, 


$2.50 Per Year. 


It has more than two hundred contributors. 


All Departments well organized, and furnishing 
interesting reading for all classes, having 


Religious, 


Secular, 
Domestic and 
Foreign Intelligence. 
— ALSO, AN— 
AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 


SECOND TO NO PAPER OF ITS CLASS, 


- 


SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 


$2.50 in Advance will Pay to Jan, 1, 1872. | 


Address, 
A. S. Weed, 
PUBLISHING AGENT, 


86 Bromfield St., 





Dee. 81. BOSTON. 


A LADY’S INVENTION. 


GREAT REVOLUTION IN HAIR DRESSING. 


Immen:e Sales—Agents Realizing Splen- 
did Profits. 





THE FLEXIBLE MAGNETIC HAIR-CURLERS 
AND CRIMPERS will curl or wave any hair in from 
ten to thirty minutes, without the use of hot curling- 
irons or injurious Chemical Compounds. They are 
very simple, can be used bya child, are neat in ap- 
pearance when in use, and from their flexible construc- 
Sens — be found superior to any other article for 
co’ > 
By the use of these articles a more natural effect is 
produced than by heat. Heat makes stiff, stubborn, 
unnatural forms, destroys the liquid, which is the life 
of the hair, dimming its luster, and eventually pro- 
ducing a harsh, wiry Supesrance, 

The Flexible Magnetic Hair-Curlers and Crimpers 





6m! 


| form soft, careless, graceful curls and waves, and are 
therefore more natural. These articles are warranted 
to give perfect satisfaction, or the money refunded. 
| Sent to any address upon receipt of price. Money 
| sent at my risk, 
1 box, containing 12—2 inehes long, 50 cents. 
| as Ls “ “ Fcents. 
| 1“ “ w—t “ “ $1.00. 
In ordering mention which you want—CURLERS OR 
Crimpers. Liberal terms to Agee ene Dealers. 


dress . W. WOOD, 
Herald Building, 218 Broadway, New York, 
General Agent for the United States. 
Also sold by A. T. Stewart & Co.. H. B. Claflin & 
Co., Arnold, Constable & Co., Lord & Taylor, Cal- 
houn, Robbins & Co., J. B. Spellman & Sons, Cook & 
Valentine, Howard, Sanger & Co., Rawson & Co., E. 
A. Morrison. RK. H. Macy, and all Notion, Fancy 
Goods, and Hair Dealers throughout the United States 
and Canadas. 6m Jan, 14. 


GUILD, CHURCH & CO, 


(Successors to GEORGE M. GUILD & CO.), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND SQUARE 








ee 
Piano Fortes. 
Pianos sold on monthly or quarterly paid install- 
ments, without charging the exorbitant prices usual- 
ly prevailing on this plan. 


THREE REASONS why GUILD, CHURCH, 
& CO. can sell a FIRST-CLASS PIANO-FORTE for 
less money than any other house in Boston. 

First.—Our arrangements are such that we pay 
FIVE THOUSAND LLARS LESS RENT than 
any other manufacturer making as many Pianos per 
annum. 

Second.—We have AMPLE CAPITAL at our com- 
mand, to buy all our stock in large quantities and at 
the LOWEST MARKET RATES. 

Third.—Each partner is a practical piano-maker 
of large experience and attends personally to his sev- 
eral departments, thus saving the LARGE EXPENSE of 
salaried , and by the per: inspection of 
each Piano during the different stages of manufacture, 
Piano-Fortes are guaranteed to the public that have 
NO SUPERIORS for excellence of finish, Coy | and vol- 
ume of tone, fine action, and standing long in tune— 
qualities indispensable to a first-class instrument. 

For testimonials and a proof of the above statement 
we refer to over SEVEN THOUSAND of our Pianos 
now in use throughout the United States and else- 
where. 

(a A large assortment ef Stools and 
Cevers coustantly on hand._4) : 


samen and see them or send for an illustrated Cata- 


e. 
GEORGE M. GUILD, CEPHAS CHURCH, 
GEORGE HEWS. 

Feb. 25. 3m 


ROTHERMEL’S 
GREAT NATIONAL PAINTING 
—OF THE— 


BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG. 


The largest Painting upon canvas in the world ! 
NOW ON EXHIBITION 
—AT THE — 


MEIONAON (Tremont Temple). 
It is pronounced by the highest authority the great- 
eat piece of Detorical painting in America, ’ 
verybody should see it. 
& exhibition day and evening from 9 A. M. to 10 
“Admission 25 cents. 2t May 13. 


HENRY MAYO & CO., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Offerfor sale every variety of SALTED FISH known 
to the trade. 











Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 
Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Salmon Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds, 
Pollock, Halibut Fins, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmen, Round Trout, 
Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 

Finnan Haddies, Holland Herrings,&e. 
PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED. 
Nov. 5. 6m 
| H. H. & T. W. Carter, 

i — DEALERS IN— 


| Fine Initialed Stationery, 
And Biot’s Perfumed Violet Ink. 
Myl3 2m Ne.i3 B St., Best 


THE “KEYSTONE” 
SILENT FEED 


' 

° - ° ° 
|Family Sewing Machine. 
| Undoubtedly the Strongest and Lightest! The Best 
‘and most Perfectly finished! Its Movements as 
| Speedy and as Light as any other Machine. It uses 

a veraight needle, making a tight lock-stitch perfect! 
fair on both sides. It has the new patent needle-hold- 
er. No springing or bending of the needle in chang- 
ing from coarse to fine, thereby avoiding all — 
or missed stitches. It also uses an improved and pa- 
tented “silent feed’’ and itive ay 

This New Family Sewing Machine is THE GREAT 
DESIDERATUM so long and anxiously looked for, 
in which all the essentialities of A PERFECT MA- 
CHINE are combined. 
For Aga inquire of or address, 
|.» JAMBE=s H. DELANO 

No. 220 Tremont Street Bosca, & ABS, 

General Agent for New England States. , Gen- 

t for KELLY’s CELEBRATED MACHINE OIL, 
| as ; WANTED IN EVERY CITY ees — 2 ° 

‘ov. 5. 


» Mass.. 
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